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EVERBLOOMING ROSEBUSHES 0 F302 
FOR 25 ‘CENT! 


we will send 2,500 mixed stamps, 

3 large price lists pricing 17,000 
varieties of stamps and a package of peelable hinges. 
For 50c. we will send 100 stamps from 100 countries 
1,000 hinges and a pair of tweezers. r $1 we will 
send 150 unused ag ge ac 7 value of over 
BOG ERT & DURBIN CO., 2 Chestnut 5) Philadelphia, 


Outdoor Workers— Cold 


wet and stiff, will find speedy relief for soreness 
of muscles, joints and limbs in a hot bath and rub- 
bing with the Antiseptic, Healing and Stainless 


KING OF PAIN™ a 


A BEAUTIFUL CLIMBING VINE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Send us the names of all the straw- 
berry growers you know and we 
will mail you the Vine Post-Paid 
Free of Charge. We only wish for 
those that grow the fruit for 
market and we want the names 
at once. The vine is a marvel 
of beauty and fragrance, 
is perfectly hardy, rapid 
grower, abundant foli- 
age, and its sweetly 
scented flowers, hand- 
some glossy leaves give 
it supremacy over all 
other climbers. 
Sunnyside a. 
Reading, Mass. 




















Colored Crayon 
Paper Pencil 


whose quality, convenience and use- 
fulness revoiutionizes office system and 
pencil making. A color assigned a de- 
partment traces errors to those who 
made them. Nine colors. 

To sharpen, nick the paper and pull. 


Any Two Pencils Sent Postpaid 


On receipt of ten cents we mail two best 
quality pencils, crayon, graphite, photo 
retouching, china, metal marking, copying, 
etc. State color, or for purpose used. Address 


THE BLAISDELL PAPER PENCK CoO., 
ja, Pa. 



























Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Nothing is more —— in the home than 


plenty of water, both cold, and by 
use of our ek at Water System, 
it is easy to have an abundance, not only for 
all house uses, but also for stock, garden, 
lawn hose, and to 


Protect Your Home from Fire. 


The first cost (which isn't heavy) is about 
the only expense connected with it. After 
the system is once installed, the expense of 
operation is next to nothing. You possess 
every advantage of city water supply, and 
you own it and control it yourself and have 
no water tax to pay. 

We furnish all sizes of plants adapted to 
every condition of supply and demand. Prices 
from $48.00 up, embracing outfits for country 
villages, town and city institutions, etc. Give 
us some idea of your location and needs and 
let us make you an estimate, involving no 
obligation on your part to purchase. 

How many rooms in your house ? 
How many people to use water? 
What source of water su have you? 
Do you need water for stock, for lawn 
, for garden? 

This information will enable us to figure out 
= need and tell you what it will cost. We 
nave been 24 years in the business and have 
customers all over New England. 

Send postal for our Book C and learn what home 
comfort you can secure for a moderate investment. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 



























FOR 
BOYS AND 
LITTLE FELLOWS 


is the toughest shoe for 
school and play you can 
possibly buy. Two Full 
Soles, Box Calf Tops, 
and will outwear two 
or three sets of new 
soles. 

If wour dealer doesn’t 
sell them send your 
stze with the price 


and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


scotty, $1.65 
1.408%, $2.29 
Express Prepaid. 

Boys’ Book Free. 


‘Tells how to do tricks, make boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one FREE. 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, sxrtexes, 


Beverly, Mass. 











New England and Other Matters. 


TS popularity of the National Museum at 
Washington is attested by the fact that one 
million people visit it yearly. Both for this 
reason and from the nature of its uses, it may 
be said to be an institution belonging to the 
people rather than to the government. Its 
scope embraces all branches of science; but the 
splendid new building, which is now nearing | for! 
completion, and views of which are shown the 
readers of The Companion this week, will be 
devoted wholly to the nature side. The two 
old buildings will not be abandoned, but will 
be devoted to the arts and industries. The 
new museum, which is the most remarkable 
structure of its kind in the world, is a massive 
and imposing granite building of four stories, 
and has ten acres of floor space. Its ground 
area is larger than any other building in Wash- 
ington, except the Capitol. It has been six 
years in process of construction, and the cost 
is three and one-half million dollars. Not the 
least of the almost numberless natural history 
treasures which it will contain will be the 
extensive collection which is the result of ex- 
President Roosevelt’s year in Africa, The 
National Museum originated in the founding 
of the Smithsonian Institution in 1846, and the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 added vastly to 
the collections. The building erected in 1881 
was filled to its capacity within five years. 
Continuous additions have been made, so that 
the immense new building will but little more 
than accommodate the extensive and valuable 
collections on hand at the present time. No 
visit to Washington is complete without a day 
spent in this institution. 


LOYAL son of Connecticut, who had be- 

come resentful of the aspersion carried in 
the term, ‘‘Wooden Nutmeg State,’’ tried re- 
cently to discover the origin of the expression, 
and to find if there had been any justification 
for its early use. He was not successful in 
tracing out the origin of the term as applied to 
the state, and could find nothing in the state 
library to throw light on the subject. He did 
succeed in tracing the story to the town of 
Cobalt, in Middlesex County, and many people 
there assured him that wooden nutmegs had 
been manufactured in that village many years 
ago. The ruins of the identical factory were 
pointed out to him. Not satisfied with common 
report, he kept up his search until he found an 
aged man who had worked in that factory 
about seventy years ago, soon after it was 
erected, and the man assured him that he 
never saw or heard of a wooden nutmeg there. 
But the exploded myth, like other myths, will 
no doubt survive; and Connecticut, which is 
more properly called “the Land of Steady 
Habits,’’ will also be referred to, half in jest 
and half in earnest, as the ‘‘Wooden Nutmeg 
State.’’ By the way, how many of us know 
what the real nutmeg is, without recourse to 
the encyclopedia ? Ps 


AS A stimulus to the raising of corn in New 
England, it is planned to have a grand 
eorn show at Worcester, Massachusetts, next 
fall, at which five thousand dollars in prizes 
will be awarded. Such shows are frequently 
held in Western cities, and it has occasioned 
no small amount of comment that some of the 
chief prizes have been captured by New Eng- 
land exhibitors, although there is relatively 
little corn raised here—far less than there 
should be—in comparison with the enormous 
yield of Illinois, Kansas, Iowa and other states 
of the West. Corn is traditionally a New 
England crop. In their early days of hardship 
the Pilgrims were saved from starvation by 
the providential discovery of a supply of corn 
hidden by the Indians in what is now the 
town of Wellfleet; and later the corn received 
from Pemaquid, on the coast of Maine, drove 
off the grim specter of a famine. In the pioneer 
times a rude mill for the grinding of corn was 
a necessity in every new community, and good, 
wholesome corn bread was the daily fare of 
the large families of those days. It is still 
true that, under proper cultivation, New Eng- 
land soil produces the best corn in the country. 
Rhode Island holds the record for the produc- 
tion of corn per acre. At the corn exhibition 
at Omaha, Nebraska, last December, the best 
flint corn exhibited was raised by a man in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, who obtained an 
average of over eighty bushels of shelled corn 
per acre. A Brockton, Massachusetts, man, 
who works all day in a shoe factory, raised 
within one bushel of the yield which took the 
grand prize at the Omaha fair. In the prize 
contest for New England corn raised in 1909, 
the yield ran from seventy to one hundred and 
thirty-two bushels per acre.* In view of such 
possibilities, and in consideration of the many 
advantages which the farmers of New England 
would receive from a much greater production 
of corn, it is to be hoped that the lines of 
Whittier will be given a new meaning: 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Eiectrical En- 
gineering Chemistry, P macy, Agriculture, 
poreetry dea Elestive courses in | apeuacee 
en penses 
sauna” coy Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


CAMP MARANACOOK Feadfeld, Maine. 


ited number of boys under the , 14 aan aioe 
educators who have made a special study of camp _ 
Special care given the younger members. Campin: 
trips, canoeing, motor-boating, fishing, mountain-climb- 
ing hae 29 and held sports. Complete equipment. Send 
for book et. Boston representative, E. 8. ELLIOTT, a 
Sorivtons, Physical Directo r, Boston Y. M. C. A 


Camp Winnecook 


For Boys. Ideal lake location 
in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea- 
son; athletics; trips; tutoring 
for exams. Send Sor unusual 
illustrated booklet, H.L. Rand, 

N School, Salem, Mass. 
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Cheap To California 
s We have special arrangements 
Freight for eee , ~—— 
goods to California, Oregon 
Rates and Washington. * Special re- 
duced rates. Quick and reliable 
service. Write to-day for rates and particularsto 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING Co. 








736D Old South Building, Boston. 



























“Just that Difference” | 


between the ordinary dried beef 
and “ACME” in 

Quality, Flavor and Slicing 
is what every good housewife 
and cook 
wants. 














“Acme 
Sliced Dried 
Beef 








has a name 
and a reputation to uphold. 
Just as easy to get “ACME” 
as poor beef, and far more satis- 
factory. . Insist upon having 
CME” and—stand to it! 
Send for our booklet of receipts. 
J. W. BEARDSLEY'S SONS, NEW YORK. 




















A Grateate Watchmaker 


from this school—where 
in a year's time or less 
he has learned Watch- 
making, Engraving and 
Optics — 


Readily Finds 
a Position 

because our school and 
its thorough methods are 
so well known to the 
jewelers throughout the 
country. is explains 
why we have calls for 
more graduates to 


Earn $15 te $25 
Per Week 


than we can supply. 


Write or call for 
information. 


Waltham a Horological School, 


, Mass. 

















THERE ARE NO 
COLD ROOMS 


Its fire-box is so constructed that 
it gives the most heat with the 
least coal. The mechanism that 


WHEN operates it is simplicity itself. This 
heater extracts the most heat from 
the fuel. It’s the best Heater for 

any kind of a building. 


Send for 


Winchester 
Book. 


Smith & Thayer 
A Company, 


230 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


YOU 
USE 





A Child Can Run It. 
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‘Better than the Best” 











The 
highest 
grade 

flour 

you have 
ever used— 
and at the 
standard 
price 


OUR GUARANTEE. 











EAGLE ROLLER 

















Be 





If you are not thoroughly convinced 
that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have used an entire sack of 
it, return the empty sack to the dealer, leave your name with him, 
and the purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 


Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


HRiiLG@ €o.. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 





If this 
name is on 
the bag 
the 

quality 

is in the 
flour 


Be sure 
about it 




















New Ulm, Minnesota 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 


building work is in a fair 

way to meet with some 
fine adventures—fine to hear 
about, but not so delightful 
that you want to experience 
them yourself. What with na- 
ture’s forces to combat, what 
with the unreliability of iron and steel and 
wood, and most of all the fallibility of man 
himself, the derrickman is furnished with 
plenty of occasions when he feels as if his 
heart had stopped beating. Castings will crack 
from some hidden flaw. As to wire cables and 
Manila rope, nobody knows when they will 
part after the newness has worn off and the 
weather has wormed in between the strands. 
And timbers do break when, by the book and 
by the teachings of experience, they should only 


AN ‘paiaing woe iin on 


bend. 

But all this destructive tendency of inanimate 
things furnishes little worry to a rigger. It 
is the forgetfulness or carelessness of some man 
on the job, perhaps his partner, perhaps even 
himself, that puts his life in danger and makes 
the calling one for a clear head, a quick eye, and 
an eye, too, that is always open—not usually, 
but always. 

There was Louis Larsen, a Swede, a one- 
time salt-water sailor, who could and would 
go anywhere on a building under construction, 
and who had a most surprising ability, catlike, 
for climbing a derrick - mast or a guy - line. 
Louis is a brother of Ole Larsen, himself a good 
man, especially handy with a rope, with a 
knot and a hitch for every occasion, able to 
splice wire so that you could not find the splice. 
Louis Larsen was once placed in an uncom- 
fortable position, and when he came out of it 
with whole bones, although weak, he wanted 
to go down and thrash his brother Ole, who 
was the cause of it, forgetting that man is not 
infallible, and that some day an unintentional 
act of his own might be the reason for a man’s 
life being in danger. 

It happened on a county court-house job in 
Minnesota, a big cut-stone-veneered job, Corin- 
thian style, only three stories high,—they were 
high stories,—and with a dome in the middle 
that furnished some interesting problems for the 
iron-erector and the ‘‘boss’’ derrickman. At the 
time they were setting the main cornice with 
two derrick outfits. Ole had charge of one, and 
a man named Kirby Huston sent up stone with 
the other. Kirby was also in charge of the 
hoisting plant on the wholé job. 

For some little time these two gangs had 
worked with their personnel intact, each with 
the same setter, the same engineer, and so on; 
and the stone being stocked up ahead, the wall 
favorable for fast work, and everything propi- 
tious for the men to do their best, that part of 
the building went up in a way to wonder at. 
And when the superintendent quietly began 
to hint to each setter in turn that the other 
one had done wonders yesterday, a rivalry 
began to develop between the two stone-setters, 
both of whom were Scotchmen, and good 
mechanics. 

In no time the rivalry spread to the men 
below, who sent up the stone; to the engineers ; 
and even to the setters’ helpers, who thereafter 
allowed their men to lose no valuable time in 
looking for the trowel, mallet and bar, but put 
those articles into the setter’s hand at the 
moment when they were wanted—all of which 
a good helper should do for his money. 

It came to a head one morning before starting- 
time, when Stewart Brough brought his trowel 
down hard on the wall and asserted so that all 
could hear that he could set stone with the 
best. To which Reid responded: ‘‘Aye, very 
likely, very likely, but I’ll no take a back seat 
for ony mon in settin’ stone.’’ 

“Tut, tut, mon, you couldna ho’d yer own 
wi’ a ’prentice !’” 

“Ow, ye gowk! If I didna ken the trade 
ony better than you, I’d never take a trowel in 
the hand again.’’ 

So it went back and forth, until one challenged 
the other to a fair trial ‘the day’”’—a fair bout, 
without favor, the best man to win, and every 
piece of stone to be set fair and true and ‘‘out 
of wind,”’ in a workmanlike manner and up to 
the requirements of the specifications. I think 
both of them would have sacrificed their repu- 
tations for quick work rather than have it said 
the inspector had made them take up a stone 
and reset it because it was not plumb, level 
and square. There is that difference between 
some mechanics and others. These were of the 
old school. 

Thus the race began at eight o’clock and 
lasted till five, with an hour for dinner, And 
« merry one it was. Simultaneously with the 
eight-o’clock signal Kirby’s and Ole’s shrill 





pipes sounded “‘hoist away’’ to their respective 


engineers, and the two heavy blocks of cornice | 
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BY C. E. DINGWALL. 





- ) by 


that had already been hooked in went up 
through the air at a wide-open-throttle gait. 
A mthingling of short and long blasts of the 
signalman’s whistle, of the hoarse coughing 
of the engine, of safety-valves popping off now 
and then, of a singsong ‘‘take it awa-a-a-y’’ 
from the setter, as each piece was set and the 
hooks released from it, a striving on the part 
of each and every man to be in the right place 
at the right moment, continued through four 
hours in the morning and four in the after- 
noon. 

Reid lost by a single piece of stone. But no 
matter; this tale is not of the race, but of an 
incident of the race. 

You must know, first of all, that stone free 
from worm-holes, seams, flaws, iron, and other 
defects is an expensive article, and is not to be 
wasted. Now to save a dollar, the cornice 
pieces were cut short on the end that rested on 
the wall, so short, in fact, that they did not 
balance, but instead, their great projection from 
the face of the wall overweighed that part which 
was built into the wall, and gave them a decided 
tendency to tip over and fall down into the 
street. When they were anchored and backed 
up with brick, and the succeeding courses of 











LARSEN’S CARYATID ACT. 


7 


DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS 





HE PUSHED 
UPWARD AGAINST 
THE WEIGHT 
THAT WAS ON 
HIS SHOULDERS. 


stone laid on top of them, they were perfectly 
stable and secure, of course, for all time. 

To support them in place until anchored, a 
short piece of two-by-four scantling was tem- 
porarily placed under the overhang of the cor- 
nice, its lower end resting upon a slight 
projection of the architrave below. To put 
these scantlings in position, a man went over 
the edge of the cornice stone in a boatswain’s- 
chair, while the stone was still suspended from 
the derrick, and dangled round in the air, sixty- 
five feet above the ground. 

He set his scantling, the stone was gently 
lowered upon its bed and upon the support, 
leveled and squared, and he drew himself up 
again and waited for the next. That job on 
one of the outfits was Louis Larsen’s. 

All the morning and part of the afternoon 
Larsen let himself down over the edge by 
means of a tackle attached to the hook of the 
derrick fall-block and to his chair, and remained 
out of sight of those on the wall for a few 
minutes until, at his ‘‘All right, lower gently !’’ 
the stone would be set, and he would come 
scrambling up, while the big chain-hooks were 





taken off and lowered to the ground for the next | 
piece. He did this work unconcernedly and | 
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without much thought of the 
danger, for it was part of the 
business. But when Ole, in in- 
judicious haste, insecurely fast- 
ened a stone in the chain-hooks, 
and thereby caused Louis, up 
on top, discomfort and worse, 
it destroyed his equanimity and 
transformed his naturally peaceable disposition. 

The stone was a short closure; the pieces on 
each side had been set, and it fitted in exactly 
between them. It was lowered down slowly 
to just above its bed, and then Larsen hooked 
in his tackle, threw the boatswain’s-chair over 
the edge, carefully took his seat in it, and 
slacked off on the tackle, a turn being taken 
about the sling of the chair for safety, until 
his head was below the level of the under side 
of the cornice. 

He reached up and drew from the top of the 
stone above him a piece of two-by-four, and to 
be in a better position to see that the stone 
sought its bed correctly, he put out his foot to 
the three-inch projection of the architrave course 
and drew himself in toward the wall. Then 
he set one end of the scantling on the projection, 
and confidently attempted to bring its other end 
under the cornice. 

But the attempt was impossible of success, 
for the reason that the scantling was too long 
by a fraction of an inch. That fact struck 
Larsen as strange, for they were all cut to one 
length ; but thinking it was a mistake in sawing 
the stick, he was about to call for another, and 
was in the act of returning this one, when his 
eye caught a marking on the molded face of 
the cornice directly above his head that caused 
his fingers to tighten convulsively upon the 
sling of his chair, and turned his healthy brown 
color to a sickly yellow. 

You or I would not have noticed anything 
wrong; it was merely a slight discoloration on 
the smooth surface of the stone just under the 
block of wood that was pinched between the 
hook and the stone, and which was always 
placed there to save the surface from being 
marred by the sharp point of the hook. A 
few minute splinters that once were a part of 
the unplaned block were distributed over this 
space that held Larsen’s glance—a space of a 
few square inches on the convex molding, a 
space which the block had covered when the 
stone left the ground. 

Now it was slipping up, up, giving gradually, 
so gradually that its movement was invisible 
to the eye, but nevertheless leaving a telltale 
trail that told unerringly of its wayward travel 
to a point of the molding where it would no 
longer bind. How it held during the process 
of being hoisted and jerkily swung into place 
is a miracle. 

When this small and insignificant piece of 
wood ceased its function, the stone would be 
released from the hooks and drive down to the 
street, sixty-five feet below. And Louis Larsen, 
sitting in his boatswain’s-chair, was directly 
in its course. 

He knew instantly why he could not place 
the scantling. He glanced along the under 
side of the cornice to its bed, and saw the 
mortar being squeezed out of the joint by the 
pressure of the stone, where there should have 
been a space of at least an inch between the 
laid and the suspended stone. It was already 
bearing down hard upon the edge of the course 
under it. 

For a moment the derrickman was completely 
unnerved by a realization of his plight. Again 
he tried the scantling, hardly knowing what 
he was doing, and of course with no more 
success than before. Instinctively he put up 
his hand to the overhanging stone, as if it 
were possible to stay its downward course. 
Then, knowing that one’s shoulder is more 
effective than half a dozen arms, he made a 
quick twist of his body and squirmed out of his 
chair, landing lightly with both feet upon the 
narrow architrave projection, and holding to 
the chair with one hand. 

His back was to the wall. His shoulders 
caught the under side of the cornice. In that 
cramped position, he began to heave, to ward 
off the fate he saw staring him in the face. 

With the strength of desperation, he pushed 
upward against the weight that was on his 
shoulders, holding the two-by-four in readiness 
to slip under the stone when he should have 
raised it high enough to accomplish that pur- 
pose. With quick perception, he saw that that 
was his only salvation. 

Far down on the sidewalk, moving in and 
out among the piles of stone, busy in preparing 
the next piece for hoisting, were Ole and his 
assistant, serenely unconscious of the predica- 
ment of their mate and of his silent fight against 
the doom that literally hung over him, and 
perhaps over themselves. 

Not four feet away, in a straight line, but 
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it, but it was a great effort on Catherine’s part, 


through four feet of intervening stone and brick, | dirty water, at which he expostulated vehe- 


stood the setter and his helper, idly passing the 
time in conversation while waiting for the 
signal that was to tell them that all was well 
on the under side of that piece of stone. 

Bricklayers and laborers were not much 
farther away from Larsen, but separated also | 
by that opaque mass of wall, and equally igno- | 
rant of the struggle the Swede was making. 

A half-dozen onlookers sitting on the curb | 
across the street saw him thus crouched under 
the cornice, but not being versed in what is 
and what is not usual in that sort of work, 
they took it all as a matter of course, and 
wondered rather at his agility in springing to 
his narrow footing than at the feat he was now 
performing. 

But had they all—Ole and the stone-setter 
and the rest—known from the first second of 
the danger he was in, it was beyond their 
power to avert the catastrophe. The resource- 
ful Ole might possibly have contrived some 
means of rescue had he had the time, but only 
a couple of minutes elapsed between the begin- 
ning and the end. In Louis’s possession were 
the means at hand by which he could be saved 


from being precipitated to the sharp-cornered | 


blocks below, and knowing this, he was putting 
into the struggle all the power of muscles that 
had never before been taxed as now. 


Every cord and tendon was racked with | 


pain. It seemed as if a thousand hot needles 
burned into his flesh at his waist and down 
the calves of his legs. The inequalities on the 
under. surface of the stone pressed deep into his 
shoulders, leaving a mark for days after. The 
perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head, and his features were twisted 
into a horrible look of pain and 
torture. 

His breathing was hard and loud. 
His eyes bulged from his head and 
stared fixedly down at the group 
on the opposite side of the street. 
Through a mist he saw the faces 
that looked back at him; great big, 
round blotches of yellow they were, 
that danced and curveted, up and 
down, round and round, with a 
slow, easy, wave-like motion. 

Larsen says, in telling of it, that 
he began to feel sleepy and numb. 
The pain was deadened. A feel- 
ing of contentment with everything 
and everybody stole over him, and 
he did not care much whether he 
went down or not. If he went 
down, all right; if not, all right. 
That was his simple reasoning. 
‘Every man’s time comes at last; 
what’s the use, what’s the use?’’ 
kept running through his mind. 

But life is sweet. Even a man 
so apparently reckless and unmind- 
ful of the dangers of his profession 
as Larsen finds that he is not ready 
to go out forever when he comes 
absolutely face to face with death. 
The sensation of drowsiness was 
only momentary, and when it passed 
he was again the Louis Larsen you 
would like to know, the man who 
fights doggedly to the end, whose 
will-power stimulates his strength 
beyond its natural limits. 

The man who, in a life-and-death 
struggle, can see that he is gaining, even though 
the gain may be slow and gradual, has some- 
thing to cheer and encourage him to greater 
effort. But here was Louis Larsen -without 
power to turn his head one way or the other and 
see how near the scantling, which he held close 
to him, one end on the architrave projection 
and the other end against the face of the cornice, 
came to going under the stone. His gaze was 
unalterably fixed straight ahead, and without 
knowing whether he was going to be success- 
ful or not, he kept up the straining against the 
weight that bore upon him—a veritable human 
caryatid, bound by the will of some greater 
power to a task that could not be shirked. 

All things come toanend. At last the scant- 
ling rested just under the edge of the cornice, 
‘and dull though his mind was, he instinct- 
ively realized the change in the position, and 
the knowledge sent a thrill of hope through 
him. It gave him renewed strength. With a 
last superhuman shove that racked him inter- 
nally with burning pains, he succeeded in 
raising the stone and bringing the two-by-four 
well under it. 

Then slowly and with extreme caution he 
relaxed his exertion, and drew his shoulders 
away from the burden that now imposed its 
weight upon-the scantling. But until he was 
well clear of it he thought the load was still 
upon him, so deep and lasting was the impres- 
sion left by it upon mind and body. 

He swung back into his boatswain’s-chair 
and proceeded to haul himself up. He acted 
carefully, for he was always the derrickman, 
and knew the possibility of miscalculation. 
However, after Reid, surprised at his unex- 
pected appearance and at the haggard look upon 
his face, had quickly grasped him and pulled 
him over the edge of the cornice, he succumbed 
and stretched out at full length on the wall, 
with his hands to his sides, groaning in pain, 
in complete collapse. 

They promptly doused him with a bucket of 


mently, and which made him angrier than a 
wet hen. He certainly was a furious Swede. 
But most of his sputtering wrath was directed 
| at Ole, who, fortunately, was inaccessible just 
then. The men sat Louis down upon the scaf- 
fold and kept him there until he had recovered 
| sufficiently to make the descent of the ladders. 








” HAT in the world is that noise I 
W hear so much up-stairs lately?’’ the 


old squire exclaimed at the supper- 





table one night. 

‘Well, if you must know, Joseph,’’ replied 
grandmother, smiling a little furtively, ‘‘it’s my 
old loom going again. Our girls have taken to 
weaving, and they’ve grown so interested I can 
hardly get them down-stairs to their meals, 
| much less to wash the dishes.’’ 

“‘T thought it sounded a little like your loom, 
Ruth,’’ replied the old gentleman. He got up 
from the table, and opening the door into the 
hall, put his palm to his best ear to listen, 
then laughed reminiscently. 

“T haven’t heard a loom going before for 
twenty years,’’ he said, returning to his chair. 
‘“‘How you used to make that loom rattle, 
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“YOU CAN MAKE IT SING JUST AS WELL AS EVER, 


Ruth! Day in and day out I would hear. that 
shuttle shoot, whenever I came in from the 
field, and the clash of the lathe beating up 
the woof. Ruth, you were a hummer at the 
loom in those days.’’ 

‘Well, I had to make it hum to keep you all 
in cloth,’’ said grandmother, a little grimly. 
“There were a hundred yards of diaper to 
weave every season, to say nothing of bed- 
blankets, tow-and-linen and a suit of wool cloth 
all round for our boys. I wonder what young 
married women would think of that nowadays? 
But, my sakes, everything’s done for them 
now by machinery !’’ 

‘Still, those girls seem to be making the loom 
rattle pretty well,’’ remarked the old squire, 
stopping to listen again. ‘‘Can they really 
weave? What started them at it?’’’ 

“Oh, they never will be great weavers, I 
guess,’’ grandmother replied, apologetically. 
“Of course they couldn’t lay a web or set up 
the harness. I have shown them how, the 
best I can; but they don’t spring the web up 
just right yet, and they have trouble with the 
treadles. , 

“Tt isn’t cloth they want to weave,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘It’s rugs. Catherine Edwards 
came over a while ago, brimful of an idea of 
hers to weave a Washington rug. It’s one of 
Catherine’s new schemes, and our girls have 
caught it from her. 

‘But I have started them on a little web of 
yarn and cotton warp, to give them practise at 
the loom. They drop the shuttle once in a 
while.’’ She laughed. 

‘*Ruth,’’ the old squire exclaimed, rising sud- 
denly, ‘‘come up-stairs and let me see you 
weave! I should like to see that loom go once 
more.’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t weave much now,” grand- 
mother said. But she followed the old squire 
to the attic, and we boys went up after them 
to see the fun. 

The girls were weaving, after a slow fashion. 





Larsen’s successor for the rest of the day 
was not as efficient as the Swede, so Reid lost. 
However, Stewart Brough does not brag much 
of it, for in. telling of how he beat Reid, he 
soon switches off on a tale in which Larsen 
figures most prominently, and he and his 


hearers forget about the competitive trial be- 





tween the two setters. 











Ellen was in the loom, but she slid out of it 
when she heard us coming. 

‘‘Now, Ruth, show them how’ to weave!’’ 
the old squire cried. And grandmother threw 
back her shoulder-cape and entered the loom. 
There was that in the way she took the 
weaver’s seat, footed the treadles and sprang 
the lathe which showed long-slumbering skill 
and experience. 

Grandmother first tightened the ‘‘harness’’ a 
bit, then took up the ‘‘web’’ on the cloth beam, 
drew the work forward and whipped the 
shuttle. 

Suddenly then the old loom began to talk on 
quite a new key. Klickit-klickit sped the 
shuttle to and fro, the treadles jumped, the 
lathe clashed, the pulleys creaked, the web 
sprang smartly back, and the ‘‘shed’’ reopened 
—klickit-klickit, clash-whump- 
whump-clash. Every sound from 
it was in chord, each at the right 
moment, each harmonious to an act 
rightly done. 

The old squire’s eyes brightened. 
‘*That’s the way it used to sound!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘Often’I would come in, 
tired from the field, but it rested 
me to sit a moment and hear the 
loom.”’ : 

He reached forward and patted 
grandmother’s shoulder as she sped 
the shuttle. ‘“The same old song!’’ 
he exclaimed.. ‘‘You can make it 
sing just as well as ever, Ruth.’’ 

Grandmother glanced up at him 
as she caught the shuttle, flushing 
a little at that word of praise. 

All the while Catherine had 
stood by, saying nothing, but 
watching grandmother’s every 
movement at the loom, for it was 
Catherine who had come with an 
idea to be carried out, it was she 
who had started this renaissance in 
weaving. Day after day that spring 
she came tripping over from home, 
her face all aglow; then up to the 
attic the three girls would climb, 
and soon we would hear the old 
loom going fitfully. 

After every few beats of the lathe 
it appeared to stop. Addison and 
I rallied them on being dull scholars 
and slow weavers; but they merely 
laughed, for Catherine had now 
begun her Washington rug, and 
when at last we went up there, we 
saw how it was done. They were 
weaving a web of coarse cotton, warp and 
filling of the same strong twine; but after 
every bout of the shuttle they stopped, and 
with a hook .which they called a broach, drew 
into the meshes of the web bits of different 
colored yarn, cut short, not more than two 
inches in length. 

The web was then beaten up tight, more 
cross-threads woven in with the shuttle, and 
yarn drawn in again. The colored yarns made 
the pattern of the rug, and the loose ends were 
afterward sheared off. Jt was in this way that 
the portrait of the Father of his Country was 
being wrought in at the center of the rug. 

Catherine also made a Jefferson rug and a 
Lafayette rug, and later a Mount Vernon rug, 
each with green wreath borders in oak leaf, 
and measuring six feet by three. She believed 
that such rugs would sell well, and at this time 
domestic circumstances at the Edwards home- 
stead required that every member of the family 
should bear a hand. Moreover, she was am- 
bitious to go to the village academy with us, 
and she saw no way of doing it unless by some 
such productive work as this. 

Theodora and Ellen were interested in the 
rugs, but not in the same keen way as Catherine. 
Frequently, too, when Catherine came over to 
weave,—for at home she had no loom,—they 
were occupied with other things. None the 
less, Catherine would speed up-stairs and 
resume her work for an hour. Often the first 
we knew of her being in the house was from 
hearing the old loom going up in the attic. 
Addison would laugh and say, ‘‘Kate’s here 
as usual, weaving away.’’ 

Grandmother assisted her considerably, I 
imagine, for from the first the old lady took a 
lively interest in ‘‘Cathy,’’ as she called her, 
and her scheme. ‘‘She’s the quickest girl to 
learn anything I ever saw in my life,’’ grand- 
mother said of her time and again. ‘‘You 
never have to tell her anything but once.’’ 





STECHER 


RUTH." 





We boys of course took no special interest in 





and meant much to her. At odd hours that 
spring and summer she wove another Wash- 
ington and Mount Vernon rug, a Jefferson and 
Monticello rug, and a Lafayette and La Grange 
rug. A vast amount of patient labor went 
into each of them, and they had a pleasant, 
homely, lifelike look. 

Much of the yarn she obtained by raveling 
out the legs of old worn woolen socks. This 
yarn was then scoured and colored as desired 
for the portraits or scenery. Her mother, at 
home, helped her in this. The cotton warp for 
each rug cost only about a dollar, so that the 
worth of the rug was largely in the patient 
work which went into it. 

Catherine put the price of her rugs at twelve 
dollars each. Considering the labor which they 
cost her, they were richly worth that sum, and 
for a time she was bitterly disappointed because 
no one seemed inclined to purchase them. But 
money was not very plentiful thereabouts in 
those years following the Civil War. The rugs 
were exhibited at the county fair that fall, and 
admired by many; but not even one sale was 
made. 

Our schoolmaster that winter, Mr. Joel 
Pearson, boarded at the old squire’s. He saw 
those ‘‘presidential rugs,’’ as he called them, 
and took much interest in them. ‘That is 
tapestry,’? he often said. ‘‘Catherine’s work 
is truly tapestry. It is the way the old tapes- 
tries were wrought.’’ 

The rugs, indeed, were pretty enough to 

hang on house walls. Catherine had displayed 
much skill in working in her colors and in 
giving to the Washington and Lafayette por- 
traits a lifelike touch—the touch of genius. 
The secret of this was, I suppose, that it had 
been her own idea from the very first, and that 
she loved to do it for its own sake. For that 
reason, too, she went on with it, even under 
discouragements. 
When Mr. Furness, the school supervisor,— 
who was also the Congregationalist minister at 
the village,—came to visit the school, Mr. 
Pearson brought him home to dinner at the old 
squire’s and showed him Catherine’s rugs, for 
she kept them all up in our attic. Mr. Furness, 
too, was quite captivated by the rugs. ‘‘I de- 
clare, I would buy one of those myself if only 
my salary were a little larger !’’ he said, laugh- 
ing. 

A few days later he drove up to the old 
squire’s again. He had been thinking further 
about those rugs. It appeared that he had a 
brother in New York who was what is termed 
the head buyer for a large dry-goods house, and 
he now offered to send one of Catherine’s rugs 
on to this brother and get his opinion as to its 
value and salability. 

To this Catherine readily agreed. But noth- 
ing was heard from it for ten weeks, Mr. 
Furness’s brother having meanwhile gone to 
Europe. 

At last he wrote, speaking quite favorably of 
the work, and asking to have four of the rugs 
consigned to his firm for sale. 

With renewed hopes, Catherine sent her rugs. 
But more weeks of weary waiting followed, 
and not till November did she hear from her 
presidential rugs again—nearly two years in all 
from the time she first began to weave them. 
A check was then sent her for fifty dollars; but 
the dry-goods house kept the sample rug as 
their perquisite, without payment. 

This was not wholly liberal dealing, but they 
asked to have other rugs consigned, and 
Catherine fell to work again, with a joyous 
face. 

The gains were small and slow, but they 
seemed certain, and there was also the inspira- 
tion of the work. She now wove a Daniel 
Webster rug, also a Franklin rug, and even 
tried one with our old farmhouse as the center- 
piece. It pleased the old squire very much, 
and he bought it, as also another, which bore 
the portrait of his boyhood friend, Hannibal 
Hamlin, and the old Hamlin homestead at 
Paris Hill, Maine. 

In fact, Catherine found a sale, one way or 
another, for all the rugs she had time to weave 
for three years thereafter. 

Then something else happened: Catherine 
married, and that was the end of rug-weaving, 
or bade fair to be, for the rest of her life. 

Two years ago, quite suddenly, it became 
necessary for her to embark again in some 
avocation which should prove remunerative. 
It is not strange that—after several other efforts 
—her thoughts reverted fondly to rug-weaving ; 
only now she was older and had had wider 
experience of life and its great opportunities in 
our growing, prosperous America. 

What she did was to go last year to Paris 
and Flanders and England. She learned all 
she could of the art of tapestry at the Gobelin 
factories and elsewhere, not only as to the 
weaving, but concerning the warps and yarns 
used and the art of dyeing. 

Her present plan is to turn the old home- 
stead into a Gobelin factory for American 
tapestries, depicting the stirring scenes and 
unique characters of our early national life. I 
fully believe that she will succeed with it, and 
am watching the effort with keenest interest. 
I wonder, too, whether other American girls— 
in quest of a congenial vocation—could not do 
the same thing, and thus revive the fine old art 
of tapestry-weaving in America. 

















THE BUILDING OF HALCYON SECOND 


in Ten Cha pters. 





ss ROBLEMS?” ventured Betty, putting 
p her head cautiously inside Philippa’s 
door. Philippa looked up from the for- 
midable sheet on which she was grimly figuring. 

‘Not problems, but problem. Just one. 
The usual puzzle of how to stretch income 
over expenditure. Come in, Betty.’’ 

Betty leaned at Philippa’s shoulder. ‘‘Our 
household expenses aren’t so heavy, surely? 
Unless there’s a leak somewhere, the girls’ 
weekly payments ought to cover everything.’’ 

‘‘But there is a leak—various and sundry 
leaks,’’ said Philippa. ‘‘For instance, there’s 
Eliza’s wages. Elizaisatreasure. We couldn’t 
keep up Haleyon Second without her. She 
told me to-day that the work proves so much 
harder than she had expected that she must 
have five dollars more a month. It’s no more 
than fair, either, for her work is hard, and 
trying, too.’’ 

‘Tt wouldn’t be so hard if you could keep 
Charlotte and Susy from fussing round the 
kitchen,’’ said Betty, shrewdly. 

“T know,”’ admitted Philippa. “Unluckily, 
Mother Jewett said they might, for she likes 
them to be interested in the housekeeping, and 
she believes they help Eliza, so I can’t object. 
But they’re far more bother than help. Besides, 
they waste things, for they get to laughing and 
romping, and let their cooking spoil. Charlotte 
burned up a whole ovenful of marshmallow- 
cakes yesterday —’’ 

‘‘Marshmallow-cakes! Phil, that’s the most 
extravagant dessert that we can serve. I thought 
you’d cut all those costly things off our menu.’’ 

‘*] did. Moreover, Charlotte is away behind 
on her Latin. She ought to spend every minute 
on it, instead of wasting time playing at cook- 
ing. But Mrs. Jewett said she might.’’ Phi- 
lippa choked back a rebellious sigh. She was 
devotedly fond of Mrs. Jewett, their chaperon. 
But never in her life had Mrs. Jewett known 
what it meant to take a practical bread-and- 
butter view of things, and there were times 
when her innocent indulgence made Philippa’s 
share of the responsibility doubly heavy. 

‘Well, there’s another leak, of something 
over a dollar, in that one ovenful of cake,’’ said 
Betty, briskly. ‘‘What more?’’ 

“Oh, there’s twenty more. The laundry is 
double what I’d bargained for. The house- 
cleaning bills are appalling, too. Our expenses 
are a mounting snowball. Our deficit this 
month proves that.’’ 

‘*How large is the deficit ?’” 

“Nearly thirty dollars.’’ 

Betty flushed. Then she laid an imploring 
hand on Philippa’s arm. ‘ ‘Philippa, if you’d 
just let me take that over! Just this once!’’ 

‘Betty, you’rea dear. But no, not this 
once—nor any other time.’’ 

“Oh, very well. But I’m going to 
endow a Haleyon some day, and set you. 
at the head of it, with an income that will 
justify you in squandering, just to see how 
it feels!”? Betty gave Philippa a mild 
shake. 

‘‘Tt’?ll be a novel experience,’’ laughed 

Philippa. ‘‘But to hold to the subject. 
Can you think of any point where we can 
cut down expenses? I’ve thought of a 
dozen plans, but none of them seem prac- 
tical.’? 

‘Plans for what, Philippa? Is this a 
secret session? Mayn’t we join in?’’ 

Carolina Virginia Jefferson, the young- 
est and most irresponsible of all the 
Haleyon freshmen, stood in the doorway. 
Behind her crowded Martha Brewster and 
Sally Holt, two equally engaging ‘‘flutter- 
budgets, ’’ with sober, trustworthy Theresa 
Root bringing up the rear. 

‘‘Is there anything bothering you, Phi- 
lippa?’? asked Theresa. ‘‘May we help 
out ??? 

Philippa seized the opportunity. 

‘*Yes, Theresa, I do need your help— 
yours, and the other girls’, too. Halcyon 
is costing more than we’d expected, and 
we must cut down expenses. We must 
have a simpler table, and no more cake- or 
fudge-making for a while. Then if wedid 
not upset the house so badly, so that it wouldn’t 
need to be pulled to pieces and cleaned every 
day or so -”’ 

‘*What does it cost to have Peter and Emme- 
line here to clean ?’? queried Theresa. 

**Three dollars a day.’’ 

“‘And you have them twice a week. There’s 
six dollars that we girls could easily save for 
you!”’ Carolina flushed with eagerness. ‘‘Phi- 
lippa, let Theresa and me do that cleaning! 
We both have Thursday morning free.’’ 

“But you have classes to study for on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and Friday, too. No, Carolina, 
you girls can’t spare the time from your lessons 
to play at housework. Halcyon exists for you, 
not you for Haleyon.’? 

“Oh, but if we took turns!” Sally Holt rushed 
in, “Let Peter do the rugs and the windows 
once a week. Then we can take turns, alpha- 
betically, at sweeping and putting to rights. 
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We’d save four dollars a week easily. 

if we’re responsible for keeping things in order, 

we'll learn not to upset them so often.’’ 
Philippa pondered. There was something 


Besides, 


in Sally’s thought. If the girls could once 
realize how much work and expense their 
happy-go-lucky carelessness made, it would 
simplify many things. 

‘*But you all have classes to fill every minute 
except the time you ought to spend outdoors 
and exercising,’’ she protested. ‘Then the 
cleaning must be done on set days, or it will 
hinder Eliza and the maids.””— 

“Oh, but please let us try!’’ urged Carolina 
and Sally and Martha. Even sober Theresa 
added her voice. ‘‘I’m sure we can help save, 
Phil. Give us a week at it, do!’’ 

Philippa hesitated. Then she said: 

‘Well, we’ll give it a trial. I’ll make outa 
schedule right away. But one thing you must 


tall promise solemnly, that you’ll do the work 


that you agree to do, and not try exchanging or 
altering your hours. Our help will only be 
hindrance if we mix things up and interfere 
with Eliza’s plans. Will you do this?’’ 

The girls eagerly agreed, and Philippa set to 
work upon the complicated schedule. 

“If they can cut down the cleaning bills that 
will be a help,’’ she reflected, ‘‘and I’ll add 
polishing silver, and glass, too, even to mirrors 
and picture-frames. That will save Eliza’s 
tired arms a bit. But we’ll meet with some 
catastrophe before this Utopian dream is 
done. ’’ 

At first things went well. True, Charlotte’s 
dusting was rather sketchy, due to the fact that 
she was feverishly memorizing the apple- 
shooting scene from ‘‘Wilhelm Tell’? while 
tidying the library for Halecyon’s Friday after- 
noon ‘‘at home.’’ True, too, Lucy Bennett’s 
absent-mindedness in marking the laundry 
package of their best napkins, ‘‘Use double 
starch, please,’’ led to a wild rinsing and iron- 
ing of the crackling linen on the night when 
the dean came to dine. True, also, Sally and 
Evelyn Hall spent laborious hours polishing 
the Halcyon silver with soda instead of whiting. 

However, everybody laughed over these mis- 
haps, and enjoyed them, except, perhaps, poor 
Charlotte, who failed badly on her German 
‘‘quiz,’’ thanks to too much housekeeping and 
too little study. Lucy, too, looked rather dole- 
ful; for the professor of history had reluctantly 
informed her that her work was not up to the 
standard. Lucy was both bewildered and angry, 
until she remembered that she had spent both 
her free afternoons that week in hemstitching a 











luncheon-cloth for Halcyon, instead of studying. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


“HOLD STILL, THERESA, 


“Oh, well, it’s all in a lifetime. I can make 
it all up,’’ she assured Philippa, airily. 

*Tt’s all in a college lifetime, you mean,’’ 
returned Philippa, ‘‘and that isn’t any too 
much time. ’’ 

Poor Philippa’s own college lifetime had 
always been, as she put it, from hand to mouth. 
This year had been given her by Uncle Jimmy, 
much against her better judgment. She had 
known at the time that its cost would bea 
heavy tax uponhim. And through this autumn, 
she well knew, his business had been on the 
brink of failure. 

Between the long commercial depression and 
the ruinous forest fires, no lumber company 
could hold its own; and the odds against Uncle 
Jimmy’s firm were all but overwhelming. 
Sometimes she wondered if this, her junior 
year, must be the very last of college for her. 


But she put the worry of it pluckily behind | 
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her, and lived from day to day, filling every | to be shocked. I’ll tell Philippa that we have 
hour so full of lessons and work and pleasure | to put off the cleaning to go to town. She'll 
that there was no room left for foreboding. think we mean to squeeze it in on Friday morn 

‘*This housework plan is all wrong, and I| ing. Now Philippa and Mrs. Jewett and all 
know it,’’ she said to herself, watching Louise | the older girls are going to the Alpha Delta 
King, as she knelt, cleaning the hall andirons. | reception this afternoon, the one in honor of 
**Louise, do stop. That’s Peter’s work, not | Madame Gérren, that famous Austrian novelist, 
yours. Your fingers will be stained black, and the one who has been visiting all the girls’ 
so rough that you can’t feel the piano keys. You | colleges, and plans to write a book about them. 
know the dean is depending on your music for | Therefore Phil and her party will be safely out 
half the program to-night.’’ of our way. And, as I said, the younger girls 

‘‘They do look smudgy.’’ Louise surveyed | will be busy in class. So we can hurry home 
her grimy hands. ‘‘But I wanted to finish up| at four, and make everything tidy by five. 








the hall. Eliza said that salt and vinegar would | 


take the stains off the brasswork.’’ 

‘It will. Incidentally, it will take the skin 
off your fingers. Go scrub it off, quick, and 
put .on cold-cream. Your hands are nearly 
blistered now.’’ 

Louise, quite alarmed, fled to obey. Alas! 
she scrubbed her ill-used hands not wisely, but 
too well. She completed the blistering process 
which vinegar and scouring brick had begun ; 
and Betty coddled the poor hands with oil and 
bandages, while Philippa hunted College Hill 
over to find a substitute for the dean’s program. 

‘Still, we’re cutting down the cost of clean- | 
ing,’’ Philippa remarked to Eliza. 

“Are you now?”’ sniffed Eliza. 
me laundry bill. 
for aprons an’ towels an’ polishin’-cloths. 
Then Miss Helen, she’s ruined all my chamois 
cloths intirely by washin’ them in soap-suds. 
An’ Miss Linda, she’s lost both me serubbin’- 
brushes, an’ broke a mop. An’ Miss Evelyn 


has been three times to the doctor wid that sore | 


throat. She caught it studyin’ in a cold room, 
where Miss Martha had forgot to turn on the 
heat afther dustin’. Sure, ’tis hard to see where 
the savin’ comes in.’’ 

“‘T’m afraid you’re right, Eliza. In the long 
run, we’re wasting, not saving. But the girls 
think that they’re doing wonders. Dear me, 


I do wish that something would happen, some | 
calamity on a small scale, that would show | 


them just how bothersome and useless their 
boasted ‘help’ really is!’’ 

Sometimes one’s wishes come true with a 
promptness and a force which takes one’s breath 
away. 
words. As she told Betty afterward, had she 


| planned a year, she could never have hit upon 


so convincing an argument. 
Carolina, the flighty, 
builder of the plot. 
the hour which Carolina and her sedate room- 
mate, Theresa, had chosen for their share of 
work—the cleaning of the big drawing-room 
and library. But the night before, Carolina 
received a note from her dressmaker in the city, 


was the unwitting 


telling her to come without fail for a fitting at 


ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 
“Go, of course,’’ said Theresa. 
the cleaning easily.’’ 
**And leave you with both those big rooms 
on your hands? ’Deed I’ll not,’’ returned 





IT WON'T HURT.” 


Carolina. ‘‘Besides, Theresa, you really must 
go to the city with me, and see whether my 
new coat is coming out right. I’ll buy our} 
tickets and the luncheon.’’ 

“Oh, I can’t!’? Poor Theresa had a dismal | 
vision of the frolicking morning in town, then | 
the race for the noon train, followed by three 
dreary hours of half -prepared recitations. 
**Those rooms must be straightened.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, but we can do them in the 
afternoon, when we come home from recitations. 
Nobody will be at home, for the girls have 
classes till five Thursday afternoon ; and nobody 
ever comes to call Thursdays, for everybody 


**Look at | 
’Tis near two dollars extra | 


So it was with Philippa’s half-joking | 


Thursday morning was | 


“*T can do | 


Come, say yes, Theresa. Please!’’ 

Theresa could not hold out. 

‘Well, I’ll do it, this once. For you ought 
to take somebody along to see how that coat is 
coming on. But it’s a shame to change our 
work hour after we promised Philippa that we 
wouldn’t.’’ 

However, fortune favored Carolina’s plans. 
At four, when they hurried home, Halcyon 
was deserted. Even the maids were out for 
the afternoon. They scrambled into their 
working-clothes and flew to work. Carolina, 
still excited by her gay morning in town, fairly 
| bubbled over. Even Theresa caught her spirit 
of mischievous fun. In the midst of their 
hurrying, giggling toil, Evelyn Hall came in. 
Her throat was bandaged in red flannel. 

*‘*O poor Evelyn, how forlorn you do look! 

Is your throat worse to-day ?’’ 

| ‘‘No, but I’m hoping you children will shut 
the windows and let the house get warm!’’ 
wheezed Evelyn. ‘‘It’s freezing cold. Such an 
idea, to begin cleaning at five in the afternoon !’’ 
‘*Your voice sounds exactly like the ticking 
crocodile in ‘ Peter Pan,’’’ said Carolina, 
| cheerfully. ‘‘And with that red flannel round 
| your neck, you look like a pirate chief, or would, 
if you had a little more decoration.’’ She 
caught a bit of charred pine from the fireplace, 
| and before Evelyn could protest, she had decked 
her with broad, inky eyebrows and a fierce 


mustache. ‘‘Now you need a cocked hat and 
a saber. Theresa would make a better pirate 


still, with her black eyes and her coal-black 
hair. Hold still, Theresa, it won’t hurt.’’ 

Theresa, a tall, dark, sturdy girl, enveloped 
in a blue apron and a scarlet bandanna dust- 
cap, looked unutterably droll. For Carolina 
had impishly quirked her charcoal eyebrows 
|and drawn mustachios of thrilling sWeep and 
blackness across her round pink cheek. 

‘Do stop your nonsense, Carolina; we’ll 
never finish these rooms. Climb up on this 
table and dust the chandelier. I’ll steady you.’’ 

**T wish we had the step-ladder. This table 
is so little and so jiggly it always scares me. 
You’ll have to help me up, and then hold the 
table every minute.’’ 

**A step-ladder would scare you still worse. 
Do hurry !’’ 
| Carolina gingerly mounted the small, unsteady 
table, and set to work. Theresa, absorbed in 
holding the support firm, did not hear the sound 

of feet on the veranda. But when the bell 
pealed loudly, she let go the table with a 
startled cry. 

‘‘Mercy, you nearly tipped me over! 
Carolina clutched the chandelier. ‘‘Who 
can it be? The girls all have their latch- 
keys. Evelyn, youanswer thedoor. Take 
whoever it is to the library.’’ 

**T go to the door—looking like this !’’ 
Evelyn rubbed frantically at her smooched 
lip and flaunting brows. ‘‘You’ll have to 
answer it, Carolina. I’m going to run!’’ 

And run she did, but not quite in time. 
There was the click of a latch-key, a con- 
fusion of pleasant voices, then Philippa’s 
clear tones : 
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us, Madame Goérren. Therefore we must 
bring you in most informally, if we may, 
that you may see our college home in its 
every-day guise.’’ 

‘‘Madame Gorren! The Alpha Delta’s 
famous guest—and they’re bringing her 
right in! Girls, fly!’’ 

Carolina stood motionless, frozen with 
horror. Evelyn, small and slight, vanished 
behind the upright piano like a ghost. 
Theresa, with one terror-stricken spring, 
reached a deep window-seat and pulled 
the heavy damask curtains over her. 

Into the hall trooped the Halcyon se- 
niors, all in their best array. In their 
midst came three honored guests: Madame 
Gorren, a tall, majestic vision in black 
| velvet and diamonds; Mrs. Warren, their gra- 
cious dean; and—O horror and despair !—the 
| president of College Hill, his very self, that 
white-haired pillar of reverence! 

‘We wish you to see us just as we live from 
| day to day.’’ Philippa’s voice was very calm, 
| but there were scarlet spots in her cheeks 
Philippa had just tripped over a telltale w hisk- 
broom. ‘“To see us.in our work, and, too, in 
our play —’”’ 

Then Philippa’s tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth, and there remained. 

Squarely in the middle of the cold, disordered 
drawing-room there stood a small, quaking 





knows that Friday is our at home day. We| 
can do it all between four and six.’’ 
‘‘Between four and six? Carolina, that’s 
impossible! It’s twilight by five o’clock. 
Sweep and dust by gaslight? Think of it!” | 
‘Well, what of it? There’ll be nobody here 





climb down —’’ Carolina quavered. 


table; and on that table, directly under the 
g light, stood a small, quaking girl. 
‘Carolina Virginia Jefferson! What are you 





| doing ?’’ 


“Tf you’ll j-just hold the table, so I can 
All the 





**No one seems to be at home to receive . 
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sparkling mischief was frightened out of her. 
She looked like a panic-smitten kitten. 

The dean, her eyes dancing, seized the table 
and held it while Carolina stepped down. The 
kind old president, with his unfailing, benevo- 
lent tact, had already turned to Madame Gorren, 
and was skilfully carrying off the situation. 

*‘As you see, Madame Gorren, the domestic 
side of education is not ignored in this house- 
hold. Although,’’—his lips twitched,—‘‘al- 
though I am not quite sure which of Miss 
Poppleham’s definitions are fitted to its demon- 
stration—whether it is work, or play.’’ 

‘Play, I think, especially in this case,’’ 
said Philippa, gratefully. She swept a dust- 
cloth and a rubber glove from the nearest chair, 
and proffered it to the guest of honor. ‘‘Madame 
Gérren, may I present Miss Jefferson —’’ 

Her voice fell silent. For Miss Jefferson had 
disappeared, as into thin air. 

Mrs. Warren’s controlled face quivered with 
inward laughter, for all the sympathy in her 
eyes. The president hastened again to Phi- 
lippa’s aid: 

“Miss Jefferson is one of our youngest stu- 
dents. Perhaps she is a little—a little bashful. 
I think, Miss Poppleham, that Madame Gérren 
may be prevailed upon to tell us her impres- 
sions of the larger Eastern schocls, as compared 
with College Hill.’’ 

‘If we may ask that great pleasure, Madame 
Gérren?’’ Philippa turned to their stately guest 
with quick, cordial grace. 

Madame Gérren assented with delightful ur- 
banity. But even as she settled herself in her 
chair, and opened her lips to speak, there 
sounded a faint, hoarse sneeze. It came mys- 
teriously from behind the piano. 

“It is so cold here.’’ Philippa’s voice was 
still serene, but terror gleamed in her eye. She 
knew well who cowered behind that piano. 
‘*Perhaps the open windows —”’ 

‘*Allow me, Miss Philippa.’’ Before Phi- 
lippa could make a move, the president sprang 
up, and hastened to the nearest window. 

He drew back the heavy drapery. Then he 
stopped, transfixed. 

There, calm and despairing as Iphigenia upon 
her altar, stood a tall, solemn, moveless figure 
in blue gingham apron and bandanna sweeping- 
cap. The light shone full upon her face—a 
round, rosy, girlish face, but wearing, like a 
ferocious mask, two broad, terrifying charcoal 
eyebrows and a fierce piratical charcoal mus- 
tache. 

Now Halcyon’s guests were kind of heart, 
and self-controlled, as well, but flesh and blood 
has its limitations. Their eminent guest did not 
lift an eyelash, but the color streamed to her 
temples. Mrs. Warren, her lips set, stared at 
the fireplace. The president made a noble effort ; 
then, shaking with laughter, he gave way. 

He swept the curtain back, so as to shield 
poor Iphigenia from view. Then he turned 
swiftly to pallid, speechless Halcyon. 

“This quite justifies your statement, Miss 
Poppleham,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Surely there can 
be no doubt; this phase of Halcyon life may 
justly be called play. No, no! Why should 
you wish to apologize ?’’ His kindly eyes 
beamed reassuringly upon their silent dismay. 
‘For myself, I am honestly glad that you can 
let yourselves unbend, and find pleasure in your 
household tasks, as well as in study. You 
wish us to adjourn to the library, Miss Phi- 
lippa? Very well. And now, Madame Gorren, 
may we not listen to those promised impres- 
sions ?”’ 

‘If the president hadn’t been so thoughtful 
and kind, I’d never dare show my face on the 
campus again.’’ Carolina sat, a dejected heap, 
in the midst of accusing Halcyon. 

‘T certainly never want to show mine.’’ 
Poor Theresa mopped her smudgy countenance 
with a very damp handkerchief. 

“T’m the only one who escaped,’’ croaked 
Evelyn, ‘‘though it seemed to me that that 
sneeze must have reéchoed.’’ 

“Tt did. It reverberated,’’ said Philippa, 
wearily. Between unwilling laughter and keen 
vexation, she was quite tired out. ‘My one 
hope is that Madame Gorren will not add Hal- 
cyon to her impressions of America. Now, 
girls, what about this matter? Are we on the 
right track with our household schedule? 
What do you say ?’’ 

‘‘We’re saving a little money every week, 
and every little helps,’’ said Martha ‘‘Butter- 
fingers. ’’ 

“But aren’t we losing on other things?’’ 
queried Isabel. ‘‘I know my laboratory work 
is falling behind because I spend so much time 
tinkering round the house.’’ 

‘‘And my German. I’ve nearly a week’s 
prose exercises overdue. ’’ 

“And my history. But we don’t want to 
drop the housework. It’s such fun.’’ 

“To be sure it’s fun. But that’s just the 
trouble. As the president put it this afternoon, 
it’s not work that we’re doing; it’s play.’’ 
Marjorie Hill rose to the occasion. ‘‘Girls, 
listen. When we count it all up, aren’t we 
losing time? And time that is twice as valuable 
as is the tiny bit of money that we save?’’ 

‘Well, we’re learning a great deal about 
housework.’’ 

‘‘No, Martha, I don’t believe we are. We 
rush through everything, we never do any- 
thing systematically. Seems to me that instead 





of learning, we’re just playing at keeping 
house, like a set of children.’’ 

‘‘But when we enjoy it so —’’ 

“To be sure, we enjoy it. But that’s nota 
sufficient reason. We weren’t sent to college 
merely to enjoy ourselves. There’s not a girl 
here who doesn’t expect to put her education 
to some practical use. There’s not one girl 
among us who can afford to spend her study- 
hours in making paper lamp-shades and quid- 
dling over fudges. Besides, Halcyon was 
started on purpose to give us the best possible 
sort of a home, in which we should live while 
doing our college work. It’s not a playhouse; 
it’s a schoolhouse, instead. We’ve been for- 
getting that. Let me tell you, too, that all 
Haleyon is falling behind in its class markings. 
If we expect to hold our own, we’ll have to 
study doubly hard through the next term, and 
so make up for our failures during this last 
one. ” 

There was a very meek silence. 

‘‘Now from to-day on, I move that we leave 
the houskeeping entirely to Eliza’s manage- 
ment. If she wants us to help out, let her ask 
it, and tell us just what she wants done. For 
the rest, let us keep out of the kitchen, and 


spend more time in the library—ever so much 
more time. For, let me tell you, we need to, 
every one of us. Shall we put it to a vote?’”’ 

Haleyon heard her, subdued. Not one voice 
was raised in protest. Marjorie’s motion went 
through by acclamation; not loud, perhaps, 
but deep. 

The next day Eliza was informed that the 
house was again absolutely in her own hands. 
Eliza beamed. 

‘Since you’re giving me a free hand, Miss 
Philippa, I don’t see that you need raise me 
wages, after all,’’ said she. ‘‘For if the young 
ladies will on’y keep out of me way, and prom- 
ise not to help any more at all, then I can get 
on beautiful. ’*Twas their helpin’ that drove 
me so near disthracted. Now if I runs things 
meself, I can do it all easy, wid no exthra pay 
whativer.’’ 

‘*There’s one way, at least, in which we can 
help save,’’ laughed Philippa. “‘‘If we can’t 
help pull our chariot, we can at least keep out 
of its road.’’ 

However, no experience in this world is 
entirely wasted. A measure of Halcyon’s 
housekeeping experience soon proved its worth. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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headed, was heaving anthracite from his 

‘firing-deck’’ through the double doors 
of the camel-back ‘‘1040.’’ In the right half of 
the cab forward of the fire-box sat Engineer 
Dan Thorn, hand on throttle, eyes on the rails 
ahead. 

Dan had the biggest shoulders of any B.& D. 
engineer. And strong! Phil knew. 

One dark night eight years before, a freckle- 
faced boy, who thought himself a practical 
joker, had stretched two wires across a side- 
walk, ankle-high and twenty feet apart. Then 
he had hidden. Dan, hurrying home, tired 
and cross after a hot day, had fallen over the 
first wire. He came up, muttering wrathfully. 
Freckle-face was not after such big game. He 
ran, forgetting the second wire, and fell over it 
himself. Before he could rise, Dan 
had him. That was why Phil had 
never set any more wires for Dan or 
anybody else. 

Well, well, what will not time do! 
Here he was, lodge brother to Dan, 
and firing on his very engine. Oddest 
of all, Dan had not recognized him. 
Perhaps it was not so very odd, 
either ; for Dan had given the licking, 
not received it. But Phil bore no 
malice. Sometime, possibly after he 
got his own engine, he would ask 
if Dan remembered the boy whose 
jacket he had dusted. But that would 
keep. Meanwhile Phil shoveled 
coal, and admired the big shoul- 
ders. 

Behind old ‘‘1040’’ rumbled the 
long convention special, packed with 
Sir Knights bound to their annual 
assembly. Every man aboard, inclu- 
ding the entire picked crew, belonged 
to the order. It was the train that 
day. Phil had just taken his third 
degree. He felt proud to ‘‘fire’’ this 
trip. 

The special slowed down. Phil 
saw a red signal at Worumbo flag- 
station. 

‘‘Wonder what Pike’s got up his 
sleeve for us now?’’ he grumbled 
under his breath. He did not like 
stopping on the up grade with ten 
heavy cars. 

He saw Dan reach down and 
snatch a yellow telegram from the 
agent. Then they put on speed 
again. d 

Phil shoveled hard a minute. Then 
he went along the running-board to 
see what Dan had. Orders were that engineers 
must acquaint their firemen with any message. 

Dan sat silent, reading the track. He passed 
Phil the blank. It spelled out: 

Run slow. Wreck near station. Fisher. 

Phil walked back without a word. <A hun- 
dred dusty miles of the hot June day had 
wearied him. He was glad the terminal lay 
just ahead, and that no more coal would be 
needed on the easy down grade. 

He was about to start for his own seat on the 
left of the cab when above the roar of the wheels 
rose a sudden shout: 

‘‘Hey, Phil!’’ 

Out he leaned to see what Dan wanted. 

Bn-n-ng ! rang an explosion, like the report 
of a shotgun. So quickly that the sound seemed 
almost continuous, followed the crash of rending 
metal. A glittering steel bar, rising from below, 
shattered the cast-iron running-board and tore 
through the cab. The air hummed with ragged 
fragments. Involuntarily the fireman started 
back to avoid the deadly shower hurtling down 
the side of the engine. 

Too late! A terrible pain smote his right 
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temple; a burst of forked red flame died into 
utter blackness, and he dropped unconscious on 
the sloping coal in the tender. 

Phil woke, as one might wake from ether 
with the surgeons still at work on his head. 
Great blinding throbs of pain went over him, 
as he lay numbly, eyes shut, trying to puzzle 
it out. 

Why was he lying there with that specially 
hard lump of coal under his neck? Something 
must have struck his head. His knee, too— 
how it twinged! He tried to rise, but fell back, 
sick and dizzy, everything awhirl round him. 

What was that thumping and clanging, as if 
somebody were battering a pile of old junk with 
a crowbar? What made the engine jump so? 

An accident? Yes. That sharp report meant 
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|that a crank-pin had sheered off. Now Phil 


understood it. The parallel rod, thrown loose, 
was pounding the ties and smashing up through 
the cab with every revolution of the drivers. 

But Dan! Was he living or dead? Thrashed 
by that awful steel bar, how had he any chance! 
And there was the camel-back driverless, racing 
wild down-hill at sixty miles an hour, with 
three hundred unsuspecting passengers behind, 
and ahead a network of yard-tracks and a 
crowded station. 

It was enough to make a man’s hair rise. 
Phil’s did. Eyes still shut, he shouted: 

‘Dan! O Dan!’’ 

No reply; only the hammering of steel. 
Again he called; again no answer. 

With an immense effort Phil sat up. What 
was the matter with him? He saw double. 
Two fire-boxes and four doors wavered dizzily 
before him. He pressed his fingers on his 
temple to ease the stabbing pain, and took 
away two right hands covered with blood. 
The shock of the iron fragment had affected 
his optic nerve. 





Fortunately, his brain was clear. He rose | 


DRAGGED HIMSELF PAINFULLY FORWARD, 
LOOKED ALONG THE FLANK OF THE ENGINE. 


unsteadily. He must find out what had hap- 
pened to Dan. But this seeing in duplicate 
bothered him. He reached toward what he 
thought was the real hand-rail, and came near 
pitching off head first. The next time he got 
it, dragged himself painfully forward, and 
looked along the flank of the engine. 

The worst had happened. The bottom of 
the cab had been torn away. Its top hung on 
the boiler, a twisted, battered wreck, and flung 
under it lay a blue-clad body, with one leg 
swinging loosely near the whirling steel flail. 
Even as he looked, the knee bent slightly, 
and a groan reached his ears. Dan was still 
alive, but fearfully hurt. Phil saw that the 
forward end of the running-board had been 
smashed to flinders,’and realized that it was 
one of the fragments that had struck his head. 

But he had no time to think of himself. The 
first thing to do was to stop the train. That 
came ahead even of succor to the engineer. In- 
deed, it was the quickest way to aid Dan. 
The fireman could not help him so long as the 
parallel rod was flying loose. Every time that 
rod came down, it gouged the road-bed and ties ; 
every time it came up, it hit the cab. It would 
be a miracle if Dan got out alive. 

A culvert whirred underneath. Derby Brook! 
Only two and a half miles to the station. That 
meant a little over two minutes. 

The throttle, reversing lever and air-brakes 
were on Dan’s side of the cab, so it was not 
of any use to think of them. Perhaps Dan 
had shut off the steam anyway before he was 
disabled. But the momentum of the heavy 
train rushing along the steady down grade 
would be sufficient to carry it to destruction, 
even if the whirling connecting rod did not 
lift and throw the locomotive from the track. 
Something must be done. Phil decided to break 
the connection of the air-pipe, swinging under 
his feet between engine and tender. To do it 
he must get down on the step. 

A spur-track flashed by—Morrison’s Siding. 
A half-mile gone. 

Phil reached carefully for the rail, and swung 
down on the left step, until he could peer under- 
neath the tender. The dusky space above the 
rushing ties seemed full of pipes, their connec- 
tions well in toward the center. Holding on 
with his left hand, he stretched his right over 
the hose toward them. His reach fell short by 
several inches. 

Round a curve they whirled, and Phil almost 
went off backward. Their speed 
was terrific, not a mile under sixty- 
fivean hour. Scattered houses flitted 
by. They were entering the out- 
skirts of the city. 

The fireman realized that to break 
the connection he must climb prac- 
tically under the tender, at that 
high speed a difficult and dangerous 
task even for an uninjured man. 
How could he do it with his dizzy 
head and double vision? 

He thought of the three hundred 
men behind, ignorant of their peril. 
Twining his legs round the iron 
step, he started to push himself 
under the car. 

A yell of alarm was whirled away 
behind him; he caught a sidewise 
glimpse of splintered wood and 
twisted framework. That was the 
wreck! Lucky they had been able 
to get the track clear before the train 
went by. 

He pushed out one hand tenta- 
tively toward what looked to be the 
framework of the forward trucks, 
but touched nothing. Down he 
lurched. With a strong effort, he 
drew himself back from the road-bed 
spinning away so fast under his 
face, and tried again. 

This time he touched solid iron. 

From the ties flashing beneath, the 
dust rushed up into his face in a hot 
whirlwind. It blinded his eyes, it 
choked his mouth with grit. Coal- 
dust sifted on him from above. For 
a second he steadied himself, his 
hand on the hot iron, his body quiv- 
ering jelly-like from the jar of the 
thundering wheels. Suddenly the air cleared. 
The road-bed grew blacker. A strong smell 
of sun-warmed kerosene rose to his nostrils. 
Already they were in the railroad yard, rock- 
ballasted and sprinkled with oil. The station 
was less than half a mile ahead. 

Phil clutched at a swinging connection, and 
again his fingers came together without any- 
thing between them. It was maddening. 

It was such a little thing to do, such a simple 
thing: only the pulling apart of a pipe-joint 
would bring those rumbling cars and that wild 
engine, running amuck, like a crazy living 
thing, to a dead stop. It was a thing he could 
do with one hand, almost with one finger, if 
he got hold right. 

He made a second clutch at the bulging joint, 
and missed again. He could not afford another 
mistake. The next time his fingers hooked 
round a joint, and he pulled up to’ break it; 
but it would not give way. 

The fireman had a vision of what would 
| happen in a few seconds more. He saw the 
| engine sweep through the barrier and flimsy 
| fence, and hur] itself like a battering - ram 
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against the granite wall of the waiting-room. 
He saw the cars piling against it and toppling 
over on each side. He heard shrieks, groans, 
the hiss and roar of steam. 

He gave a strong, sudden jerk, and the pipe 
snapped apart. 

Phil had not time or strength to get out. 
The best he could do was to hang there, pray- 
ing that the brakes might hold. If the engine 
struck anything he would be mashed to pulp 
or ground under the wheels. 

Far back to the very end of the train he 
heard a shrieking, a grinding, as the brakes 
caught at the spinning wheels, hung to them, 
dragged at them. Would they hold in time? 
He had done all he could. 

A shadow fell over him. The hot blast from 
beneath suddenly stopped, and the camel-back 
roared under the roof of the long train-shed. 
The blare of a band mingled with the rumble 
of the wheels. Beyond the pipes he saw a 
commandery drawn up on parade; he caught 
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flitting glimpses of white gloves, swords and 
gold-laced uniforms. The music ceased ; cries, 
alarmed, warning, filled the air. He stiffened 
himself for the final tremendous shock. 

The train stopped with a last squeal of brakes. 

He tumbled off and glanced forward. An 
innumerable throng with countless hands out- 
stretched was rushing toward him, but before 
it closed round him he saw two ‘‘1040s’’ with 
their noses almost touching the double barrier 
at the end of the rails. 


Careful hands disentangled Dan from his | 


battered cab, and an ambulance hurried him to 
the hospital. One leg and several ribs were 
broken, and he was fearfully mauled, but his 
strong constitution pulled him through all right. 

Phil did not get to work again for six weeks. 
It took him that time to recover his normal 
eyesight. When he did go back, he had an 
engine of his own. The first time he saw Dan 
after that he mentioned the freckle-faced boy 
and the wire, and found that Dan remembered. 
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THE AMPHITHEATER, TRAPPERS’ LAKE. 


N THE northwest corner of Colorado is a 
| vast tract of country known as the ‘‘flat 

tops.”? It was evidently at one time an 
elevated plateau; then great washouts occurred, 
forming rivers and valleys, and leaving irregu- 
larly shaped buttes of treeless tableland. These 
flat buttes are the ranges, and the crags and 
rocky bluffs constituting their faces are the 
places of refuge for the Rocky Mountain sheep 
that inhabit this part of the West. 

Because of the hardships and dangers in 
taking mountain-sheep alive, they are rarely 
seen in captivity. To prevent their entire 
destruction some Western States prohibit their 
being killed, but for some unaccountable reason 
the animals do not increase. An acclimatized 
life in captivity is all that will save them. 

The owner of an extensive game-preserve in 
Hayden, Colorado, is a man anxious to perpet- 
uate the fast-disappearing large game mammals 
of the West. Last summer he turned his atten- 
tion to Rocky Mountain sheep. He first got a 
permit from the fish and game commissioner of 
Colorado to capture lambs. Then he secured 
the services of Morris Pitcock. 

Piteock is known as a man of extraordinary 
physical endurance. He lives a rather eccentric 
life, roaming about the wilds, hunting game 
and looking for lost horses. When I joined him 
he had been in camp three weeks in a sort of 
dugout. The snow was banked level with the 
sod-covered roof, and with the exception of a few 
spots where it had blown off, the entire country 
was one white mantle. It 
was the second day of 
June. 

That afternoon we vis- 
ited a ‘‘slide’” where the | 
earth had been washed 
from a side-hill into a 
creek bottom, leaving a 
steep bank of dirt and fine 
shale. To reach this slide 
the sheep had to leave the 
flat tops and pass for six 
miles through thick spruce 
timber; yet they were 
willing to do it for the sake 
of the iron and salty earth 
which they licked and ate. 

The six miles between 
our camp and the flat 
tops was an uninterrupted 
snow-bank from two to 
ten feet deep. Up to ten 
o’clock the crust would 
hold one’s weight, but 
after that and until the 
sun sank and the snow 
began to crust over again 
it was soft, and travel- 
ling on foot was slow and 






fatiguing. ae 

The first day we started |) 
early enough to cross the [etas ek MY. 
gradually sloping and roll- 
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animals had already seen us, and were alert, 
looking in our direction. As we started on, they 
took fright, and as they bounded away we 


saw a second lamb following. 
LD to the top, we lost sight of the sheep. 
Thinking they might be hiding in one of 
the thousand crevices among the crags, we sepa- 
rated, Piteock going down into the rocks, while 
I remained on guard above. It was fully an 
hour before I saw my companion slowly work- 
ing along the base of the crags, and on the very 
verge of a steep snow-bank. 

Unless the sheep succeeded in getting round 
us and back to the crags, it was plain that they 
would be driven out on the flat. So I started 
down to overtake my companion. This I soon 
did, for his progress was retarded by losing the 
tracks in the bare rock. The sheep kept on 
down the ridge, and as it gradually ‘‘petered 
out,’’ we rapidly overtook them. We knew 
that by constant rushing, the lambs would soon 
become exhausted, particularly if we could get 
them into the deep, soft snow. 

From a rise of ground a quarter of a mile 
from the cliffs we saw them just beginning 
to ascend the snow-clad slope. The ewes were 
in the lead, and they often paused to wait for 
the lambs tocatch up. Poor little fellows! they 
were making slow progress, and frequently fell 
into their mothers’ foot- 
prints and floundered a 
few seconds before they 
extricated themselves. 

We, on the other hand, 
were also beginning to feel 
the strain. For the last 
mile we had been on a 
dog-trot in soft snow from 
a foot to three feet deep, 
and we were wet to our 
hips. 

The sheep finally gained 
the crags, and we kept 
them in view for some 
time, but before passing 
out of the timber we lost 
sight of them. Making a 
cut-off to a point where 
they were last seen, we 
struck the trail again and 
followed it. I was lead- 
ing, when one of the lambs 
dropped out of the bunch 
and lay down on a ledge. 
It suddenly jumped to its 
feet, scampered past me, 
and ran out on a narrow 
ledge as far as it could go. 
Piteock’s arrival blocked 
its only means of escape. 
It looked about, then 
jumped down to a point 


The Chase Through the Snow. 
URING the steep but not dangerous climb 


PITCOCK AND OUR FIRST 


ing ascent to the base of npn below, and from there 


the crags before the crust carefully worked its way 
melted. When we were a quarter of a mile | farther down, until it was standing on a rock 
from the cliffs I got out my glasses. | hardly large enough to accommodate its tiny 
For fifteen minutes we gazed intently into | feet. Below was a sheer drop of forty feet 
the rocks, and I was about to replace my binoc- | to a snow-slope of forty-five degrees, which 
ulars, when my partner discovered two ewes, | extended into the valley. 
and then saw a lamb standing near them. The | It was impossible for a man to get within reach 
| of the lamb in that position. Pitcock climbed 
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| his right hand, with the other dropped a noosed 
| cord in front of the lamb’s nose. In attempt- 
ing to work the noose about its neck the cord 
slipped and became too small to pass over its 
head, but caught on its nose. Pitcock was 
trying to detach it so as to haul it up for read- 
justment, when the lamb gathered itself for a 
spring. As it leaped, the noose jerked it back ; 
it lost its footing and fell over the cliff. 


dashing to destruction. As it struck the snow, 
it began to roll, and bounded over the crust 
like a rubber ball. It rolled the entire width 
of the slide and out on the flat; then it jumped 
up, and to our utter amazement, scampered off 
over the snow as if nothing had happened. 

We watched until it disappeared round a 
point. In that half-minute it had gained twenty 
minutes on us, but we descended, took up the 
trail, and started doggedly on. At last we saw 
it on the snow, about to enter the crags again. 
Fortunately it had struck the trail previously 
made by the other sheep. In floundering in 
one path the sheep had made deep impressions 
in the snow, and when the lamb fell into one 
of these it had difficulty in getting out. 

Piteock made a détour to head it off, while 
I sat on a rock and munched a sandwich. 

Slowly Pitcock overtook the lamb, which 
was now lying in a hole. Evidently it, too, 
had given up the fight, but as it saw Pitcock 
approaching, it made one more effort, and man- 
aged to scramble out, only to fall into another 
pit. Here it submitted to capture and remained 
quiet all the way back to camp, where we 
arrived at nightfall. 

We fixed up some condensed milk at once, 
and gave the lamb a good meal. Then we put 
the little fellow into a sack and tied the mouth 
loosely about his neck. He slept on the blankets 
between us that night. We had made arrange- 
ments with a ranchman and owner of several 
milch-cows to care for the lambs. Early in the 
morning Pitcock, with the lamb, left for the 
ranch, —some fifteen miles away,—and returned 
at about nine o’clock in the evening. 

Noon the next day again found us at the foot 
of the flat tops. We had travelled ten or 
twelve miles before I discovered two ewes 
with lambs just under the crest of the crags. 
Pitcock attempted to get above them and 
scare them down toward me at the base of 
the cliff. But in that mass of rocks and 
cliffs the sheep could travel a mile while 
Piteock was covering a hundred yards, so 
he descended and we started along the 
upper edge of the steep snow-bank. 

The sun ‘was now beginning to affect 
the snow cornices that hung over the brink 
of the cliff, and several times as we were 
skirting it huge masses became detached 
and crashed to the bottom; we knew not 
at what minute one might drop upon us. 

In fact, two-thirds of the time that we 
were actually pursuing sheep, our lives 
were in danger from one source or another. 

We soon lost the trail and were unable to 
find it before nightfall. It was useless 
to search farther that day, so we went down 
to the timber to camp. The low-droop- 
ing boughs of two spruces that stood close 
together had shed the snow, leaving a 
bare space wide enough to sleep on. An hour | 
of foraging supplied us with wood, and starting 
a fire, we dried our footwear, ate a sandwich, | 
and settled ourselves for the night. 

The fire soon spread the length of the logs, 
and we had a blaze fifteen feet long. While it 
burned briskly, we were roasting, and had to 
push the logs back on the drift; then when the 
embers died down we were freezing, and were 
forced to build it up again. We did not have 
hatchet or blanket for the same reason that 
we did not carry more food and a camera, 
because we were willing to sacrifice comfort to 
| personal safety when clambering about the 
| dangerous rocks. Roughing it had inured us 


| to the Indian habit of sleeping cold. 
W left the timber and began the ascent to 
the flat tops. But our exhaustion and 
the fear of being caught in a threatening bliz- 
zard caused us to return to camp, ‘‘feed up,’’ 
and rest the remainder of the day. 

Another early start, another six-mile tramp 
| over the snow, another eight-hundred-feet climb 
| to the flat tops, and we again began the hunt. 
| In passing round the head of a little ‘‘break,’’ 
| we saw an old ram some five hundred yards 

away. He watched us until we passed out of 

sight. Farther on, with the aid of glasses, we 

| discovered a band of fourteen sheep on the brink 

|of the flat tops. Some were feeding, some 

lying down, but we could not tell whether there | 
were any lambs among them. 

Reaching the top of a cliff and peeping over, 
I saw some ewes looking up at me. In another 
second they dashed away, so I called to Pitcock, | 
and we gave chase. The tracks showed that 
there were two ewes and two lambs in the| 
bunch. They led us through the crags for | 
some distance, and then over the rim-rock and 
across the flat, passing so near the band of 
fourteen as to cause a panic among them. 

On reaching the rim-rock the sheep separated, 
'and we followed a lamb and ewe that were | 








An Early Start. 


HEN it was light enough to travel we 
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We held our breath and watched the creature | 


descend. A half-mile of travel brought them 
to the spot they sought, and such a spot! For 
the instant we could not believe our eyes, yet 
there were the tracks leading to the edge of a 
snow-bank, and the disturbed earth on the 
narrow ledge below, showing where they had 
landed. It looked like certain death to any 
living creature that attempted to descend there. 


“‘Anywhere That a Sheep Can.’’ 
ITCOCK grasped my hand, and as I slowly 
p lowered him over the drift, he said, ‘‘I can 
go anywhere that a sheep can.’”’ He helped 
me down, and we moved on, now pressing close 
against the walls of a narrow ledge or sidling 
and crawling along it on all fours, now testing 
a bit of stone for a firm grip, and holding our 
breath as we edged round a huge point of rocks. 

We were still trailing the pair, sometimes 
by sight, but more often by tracks, when, coming 
to the crest of a jutting spur, we saw six ewes 
and two lambs half-way up the cliff. 

The sheep saw us as soon as we left shelter, 
and four of them rushed to the bottom and over 
the snow-bank at a lively pace, taking with 
them one of the lambs. The remaining two 
passed behind some boulders. 

This was our opportunity. With all possible 

haste we hurried forward and got close to the 
| cliff before they reappeared. On seeing their 
retreat blocked from below, they tried to climb 
higher into the crags, but failing, both turned 
|and ran directly toward us. The one with the 
| lamb, terror-stricken with fear, outran her off- 
| spring, and bounded past us not fifty feet away. 
The lamb followed in the wake of its mother, 
but finding itself alone, stopped thirty feet off 
and stood looking at us. We gave it time to 
recover from its fright and to become accustomed 
to our strange appearance. For fifteen minutes 
it clambered about in the crags, running a few 
feet at a time and then watching us. 

Finally it ran up a steep pinnacle, and looking 
| over the bluff, turned to come back ; but Pitcock 
| was close behind, and it climbed back to 
ithe crest. On the top it stood bewildered. 
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OUR SECOND LAMB, THE MORNING 
AFTER HIS CAPTURE. 


Just at the moment when it had gathered to 
spring, Pitcock seized it by a hind leg and drew 
it into his arms. It kicked and struggled vio- 
lently for some time, but finally submitted. 

I then turned my attention to the lamb and 
ewe that had made their escape. I left Pitcock 
to follow as best he could. Half a mile farther 
on I got close to a lamb and a ewe in the edge 
of the rocks near the bottom. The ewe saw 
me, and starting up into the crags, was soon 
out of sight; but just as I began to ascend she 
came tearing back, met me and dashed past, 
and a second later the lamb appeared. I threw 
up my arms and shouted, and it, too, wheeled 
and turned back, soon returning, however, upon 
discovering its inability to climb the cliff. From 
a rock on a level with my shoulders it leaped 
into the air, and bounding over my head, struck 
the rocks behind me and continued its flight. 
A few minutes later it escaped me entirely by 
a jump of twenty feet from a ledge to the base 
of the cliff, and in the approaching dusk we 
lost all trace of it. Although we searched until 
dark, we had to acknowledge defeat. 

We had not rested since leaving camp, and 
we now found ourselves twenty miles from our 
blankets and with the prospects of an all-night 
tramp through snow. One who has never 
travelled at night in the mountains cannot 
appreciate what such travel means. But re- 
gardless of danger and hardship to ourselves, 
we were determined to get the lamb to camp 
as soon as possible. 

A crust solid enough to bear our weight did 
not form until long after sundown. In the 


| meantime we floundered through drifts ankle- 
| and hip-deep, broke through snow bridges into 


rivulets, and once went through the ice into a 
lake up to our hips. Finally we stumbled into 
camp, with the glow of a new day in the eastern 
horizon. 

Luckily the two sheep captured were male 
and female. They became very tame and play- 
ful in a short time. Unless some unfortunate 
disaster befalls them, there is no doubt that 
this pair will form the nucleus of the most 
hopeful attempt to rear Rocky Mountain sheep 


| down over the cliff, and holding to me with | skirting the snow cornice, looking for a place to | in captivity that has ever been undertaken. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ERKIMER, New York, which has been 

under eight feet of water from the flooding 
Mohawk River, may now claim the title of the 
‘*Paris of America.’’ 


O HEALTHY man should die at ninety,’’ 

says an authority who believes that human 
life is unnecessarily brief. But when it comes 
to that, why should a man who is still healthy 
die at all? 


pa not a cruel, but certainly a most 
unusual, form of punishment was that 
inflicted upon the young women of a Western 
college, who for some forbidden frolic were 
required to commit to memory the Constitution 
of the United States. 


UDDEN loss of memory on the witness- 
stand is often treated as a joke. It is other- 
wise in the New York court where a witness 
was sent to jail the other day that he might 
have opportunity to think up a more satis- 
factory answer than his repeated ‘‘I don’t 
remember. ’’ Pe 
f y-wong: wed men of science are more gallant 
than those of England. For example, a 
London anthropologist has lately declared that 
a human skull found at Gibraltar is that of a 
woman six hundred thousand years old. Amer- 
icans pooh-pooh the idea, and decline to be so 
ungentlemanly as to look at a woman’s teeth 
to discover her age,—the idea of treating a lady 
as a horse!—and insist that the only way to 
tell anything about her is by a study of the 
cireles in which she lives. 


T= cotton-raisers, seeking to increase 
the profit of their business, have been 
experimenting with cottonseed flour. They find 
that it makes admirable cakes, and when mixed 
with wheat flour it can be used for bread. 
There are enthusiasts who maintain that cotton 
is one of the most useful articles grown, as its 
fioss can be made into clothing, its stalks into 
paper, its seed into bread and cake, and its oil 
into shortening for cooking, or dressing for 
salads, or lubricants for © machinery. 


F gear or two ago an Ohio farmer, discour- 
aged in his attempts to raise apples, was 
about to eut down his orchard trees for fire- 
wood. An officer of a neighboring agricultural 
college secured permission to take a part of the 
orchard and care for it in a scientific manner. 
This meant little more than careful pruning 
and spraying, and the result last year was a 
net return, over all expenses, of nearly five 
hundred dollars. Nowhere is applied intelli- 
gence more productive of quick and abundant 
returns than on the farm. 


 plgeiems Princess Yolanda of Italy had a tiny 
sewing-machine as a present on her sixth 
birthday, and has her daily stint of sewing to 
do, either by hand or machine. How many 
little American girls are brought up as sensibly ? 
What a royal princess is taught to do cannot 
be beneath the dignity of other children, and 
yet there are too many homes where girls and 
boys whose work is not needed for the support 
of the family are allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance of the simple and wholesome activities of 
housewifery and household management. 


YMPATHIZERS with the Russian revolu- 
tionists will insist that nothing has been 
erased from the score against the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment by the recent acquittal of Nicholas 
Tschaikovsky and the conviction of Madame 
Breshkovskaia, accused of plotting against the 
government. They maintain that both should 
have been acquitted. Nevertheless, Russia might 
have been more severe. Madame Breshkov- 
skaia is to be exiled to Siberia; that is, she 
must live in Siberia under the surveillance of 
government officers, and is no longer free to 
come and go at her pleasure. The fact that she 
was not condemned to hard labor suggests that 
the force of the sentiment of the world may have 
had some influence upon the Russian courts. 
wed that part of the new National Museum 
in Washington is open to the public, it is 
evident that the United States will soon have 
a suitable place for storing and exhibiting its 
valuable collections illustrating the arts and 
sciences. The new museum stands on the mall 
directly opposite the Smithsonian Institution. It 
is five hundred and sixty-one feet long and three 
hundred and sixty-five feet wide, and its cost is 
three and a half million dollars. The whole 
building will be formally opened in the autumn, 
when a large part of the exhibits now stored 
away for lack of room will be in place. The 





old building of the museum 
was long since outgrown, 
and the present one, large 
as it is, will be adequate for 
a few years only. Indeed, 
part of the collections will be 
retained in the old building. 


O*% APRIL 24th, through- 
out the greater part of 
the United States, will be 
celebrated ‘‘ Tuberculosis 


Sunday.’’ The services in churches which | « 


observe it will call attention to what has been 
done toward curing consumption, and to what 
still needs to be done, especially as money is 
required. The work in this field is one of the 
most remarkable examples of scientific knowl- 
edge pushed forward by a consecrated Christian 
spirit. As the results of the past have been 
triumphant, the work of the future needs just 
such help as the united efforts of the churches 
can furnish through the interest of ‘‘Tubercu- 


losis Sunday.’’ 
* © 


THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 


When you fling dirt from your row, 
Don’t fill up your brother’s. 
Stephen Chalmers. 


* © 


THE FILIPINO AT SCHOOL. 


HEN the Philippines came under 
W American control, there were many 

difficult problems to be solved, not the 
least of which was the organization of an edu- 
cational system for the archipelago, the estab- 
lishment of free public schools according to 
American ideals. Under Spanish rule there 
had been scant attention to the education of the 
masses. 

The ninth annual report of the director of 
education in the islands gives most gratifying 
evidence that this great work is being carried 
on in a way which reflects much credit upon 
our government, and is rich with promise for 
the future civilization of the Philippines. 

The islands now have over four thousand 
schools, in all of which English is taught, with 
more than half a million pupils enrolled. Each 
year sees a substantial increase. The native 
teachers number seven thousand six hundred, 
and the American teachers about seven hundred. 
The ranks of the American teachers are con- 
stantly drawn upon for young men who have 
become specially fitted for usefulness in other 
branches of government work in the islands. 

It is somewhat surprising, from the American 
point of view, -to learn that the native men 
teachers, who outnumber the women teachers 
two to one, are paid less than the women. 
This comes about through the operation of the 
old law of supply and demand. Most of the 
native Filipino women marry at an early age, 
and are absorbed with home duties. Plainly 
the ‘‘feminization peril,’? which some have 
talked about in connection with American 
schools, does not exist in the Philippines. 

It is particularly pleasing to find that a com- 
pulsory school-attendance law has not been 
enacted, for the good reason that it is not 
needed. The attendance is so good in nearly 
all districts, the enthusiasm of the pupils so 
great, the discipline so irreproachable, and the 
sacrifice of the parents so admirable, according 
to the report, that such a law would be an 
unmerited reflection upon both parents and 
children. There could hardly be better evi- 
dence of the good results of American rule in 
the islands. 

* © 


THE DISCARDED SHAWL. 


OT long ago a Boston newspaper pub- 
lished a snap-shot picture of an old man 
upon the street holding a shawl tightly 

wrapped about his shoulders. The unusual 
nature of the picture attracted no little com- 
ment. Yet people who are not far beyond 
middle age can remember when warm woolen 
shawls were commonly worn in city and 
country by men of all ages, in place of an 
overcoat. 

The boys who went through college fifty and 
sixty years ago had little besides the shawl for 
extra winter protection, and their appearance, 
going across the snow-covered campus, to and 
from recitations, was suggestive of a scene upon 
an Indian reservation. The shawl was then 
deemed a thoroughly manly affair, but changing 
fashions—from which man is not so exempt as 
he strives to give the impression—made them 
as exclusively a woman’s garment as they were 
before the shawl fashion for men came in. 

But now women are rarely seen wearing a 
shawl if they can procure an outer garment 
more in vogue. Good Queen Victoria, however, 
to the end of her days, was accustomed to 
bestow rich shawls of camel’s-hair upon the 
happy young brides of her royal circle—gifts 
not the less treasured because never used. 

Old-fashioned people, who become reconciled 
but slowly to the iconoclastic tendency of a 
heedless and hurrying generation, sincerely 
regret the passing of the shawl. In the earlier 
days it was a product of the home—home-spun 
by deft and loving hands from the home-raised 
wool; and its comforting warmth suggested an 
affectionate protection which never lies in the 
folds of purchased garments. Its use was 





founded upon necessity, not fashion, and it was 
a fitting wrap for honest people who walked in 
simple ways. Perhaps a coming generation 
will welcome back the shawl to its shoulders. 


* ¢ 
FREEDOM. 
He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. Cowper. 
*¢ ¢ 


FEMININE MISERS. 

ISER”’ has always been recognized as 
referring to men only. The grim 
picture of the miser has shown a keen- 

faced, thin-chested man, bending over his hoard. 
But recently several women have died in great 
apparent poverty, and their death has revealed 
considerable sums of money hidden among their 
poor belongings. In one case the amount was 
amazingly large, twenty thousand dollars being 
found in actual money in various hiding-places 
in one room. 

The vice of miserliness is really mysterious 
to the normal woman, whose heart naturally 
beats in sympathy with the needs of her neigh- 
bors. A thousand women are improvident by 
virtue of their instinctive generosity, to one 
who is stingy because she loves the feeling that 
she has money. 

Never was there a more wastefully misdi- 
rected force than in the career of the miserly 
woman. ‘Think of her self-denials, her cold- 
heartedness, assumed for her own end, her 
endurance of hardness and her long years of 
silence and abstinence! That her suffering is 
worse than useless does not detract from the 
courage and persistence it involves. To eat and 
drink of the coarsest and scantiest fare, to 
shiver in cold and stifle in heat, to go ragged 
and dirty, and to know oneself hateful to one’s 
little world—this way of life, if chosen for a 
good and generous end, would be sufficient to 
enthrone a plain woman as a saint. 

The miser lives in a world where all the 
moral values are upside down. By just so much 
as the miserly woman practises the austere 
virtues does she become the slave of her own 
lust. Instead of losing her life that she may 
save it, she loses it that she may lose life, joy, 
soul itself, a thousandfold more hopelessly. 
She plunges into the dark gulf of a misery 
masquerading as pleasure. The mask drops 
and the horrible truth is revealed only when 
the last words of the tragedy are spoken: ‘‘We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out !’’ 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


HE Post-Office Department of the United 
States is the largest business enterprise 
in the world, in the expenditures involved, 

the number of persons employed and the service 
rendered. 

There are many things about it of peculiar 
interest. During the nineteenth century, and 
up to the present time, it has doubled its busi- 
ness once every ten years, except in two of 
the decades. This fact in itself is deeply sig- 
nificant. It necessitates methods of management 
which can expand with equal rapidity, and 
they, in turn, require change as well as growth. 
No other business offers such a problem; nor is 
the end even in sight so long as population 
increases. 

There are many reasons why the Post-Office 
Department is just now a subject of serious 
study. It has always been conducted at a loss. 
It has long been considered that this would 
gradually be reduced in amount, until it should 
finally disappear. The facts, however, have 
not justified this belief. The ten-year doubling 
of the business has been accompanied by ex- 

which have somewhat more than 
doubled during the same periods. That is not 
in accordance with the experience of the most 
successful private commercial enterprises, in 
which an increase of one-tenth in the number 
of employés is often sufficient to care for a two- 
fold increase of business. 

It is probable that the next few years may 
see radical changes in Post-Office organization 
and management. They are likely to include 
a divisional system, and a permanent superin- 
tendent, independent of political appointment. 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 


T THE end of February, when eight 
months of the fiscal year had expired, the 
deficit of the Treasury was a little less 

than twenty-five million dollars. The ordinary 
receipts were a little less than four hundred 
and twenty-seven and a half millions; the 
ordinary expenditures slightly more than four 
hundred and fifty-two millions. The ordinary 
receipts and expenditures are the entire receipts 
and disbursements except those on account of 
the public debt and the Panama Canal. 

As compared with the same months of the 
preceding year the receipts were forty-two 
millions more, and the disbursements a million 
and a half less. In that former year the deficit 
for the eight months up to the end of February 
was sixty-eight millions, or more than forty- 
three millions above that of the current year. 

Those who are accustomed to study the 





returns of government finance are aware that 
even when the whole twelvemonth shows a 
surplus of receipts over expenditures, the early 
months frequently show a deficit. The appro- 
priations become effective on the first day of 
July; and in that and the three or four suc- 
ceeding months the disbursements are heavy in 
amount, whereas the receipts are not usually 
larger than the average. Almost always the 
last few months of the fiscal year, which ends 
with June, exhibit an improvement over the 
first half of the year. 

Thus in 1905-6, when there was a surplus 
of twenty-six millions, there was at the end of 
February a surplus of only one million, followed 
by a gain of twenty-five millions in four months. 
In 1906-7 there was—as an exception to the 
rule—almost as large an average deficit during 
the last four months as during the whole year. 
Last year, when there was a total deficit of 
ninety millions, the excess of expenditures in 
the months from March 1st to the end of June 
was less than four millions. 

It is therefore not unreasonable to expect 
that when the accounts for the current year are 
made up the deficit will be less than twenty 
millions. Already in the month of March the 
accounts on the two pages of the government 
ledger nearly balance. 


* ¢ 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS. 


RIENDSHIP among nations does not 
F spring from the same causes which pro- 

mote friendship among individuals. Blood- 
relationship does not assure it. For a century 
America and England, similar in race and 
identical in language, were suspicious and irri- 
table when not openly hostile. Propinquity 
does not count for much. France and England 
were enemies for centuries, and France only 
forgot her hatred for ‘‘perfidious Albion’’ when 
she transferred it to another next-door neighbor, 
Germany. 

Likeness of temperament, political institutions 
or religious belief is not its source, else why 
the traditional friendship of Russia and the 
United States, unlike in every particular, and 
the famous rivalry between France and Austria, 
superficially sympathetic, which for a hundred 
and fifty years after Richelieu established it 
was the central fact of European politics? 

As a matter of fact, national friendships or 
enmities are determined not by the people them- 
selves, but by their governments ; not by reasons 
of race or principle, but by reasons of policy. 
Commercial or political rivalry, the preserva- 
tion of the ‘‘balance of power,’’ identity or 
divergence of material interests, lie at the 
bottom of wars and alliances alike. 

That is why England, for centuries naturally 
attracted to German friendship, is now in 
strained relations with the Kaiser’s empire. It 
accounts also for her alliance with distant 
Japan, who, like herself, is jealous and sus- 
picious of Russia. The sentimental admiration 
for Japan, which roused the United States to 
sympathy for her during the Russian War, 
already shows signs of cooling as a result of 
political conditions. 

National friendships, then, are rarely perma- 
nent ; they shift with the changing face of world 
politics. But national animosities may be for- 
gotten almost as easily, and it is an encouraging 
fact that in spite of the bitterness of modern 
commercial competition, open hatred between 
peoples is less common than it ever was before, 
whereas the good-will which shows itself in a 
readiness to arbitrate disputes without straining 
national amity increases year by year. 


OREIGN steamship companies doing business 
with American ports must pay the corporation 
tax, according to a recent opinion of the Attorney- 
General. His opinion is based on the provision of 
the law which makes all foreign corporations 
amenable to the tax on that part of their business 
done here. There are great difficulties in the way 
of ascertaining on what proportion of its income a 
foreign steamship company should pay a tax; but 
if the Supreme Court finds that the law is consti- 
tutional, a way can be found for collecting an 
approximately just tax from the steamship com- 
panies. The government maintains that the tax 
is in the nature of a license fee levied on the priv- 
ilege of doing business. Its opponents insist that 
it is a direct tax on property, and is therefore un- 
constitutional. 


OT the least interesting of the tercentenary 

celebrations which have marked the past few 
years have been those which noted the contact 
of the white race with the North American In- 
dians. Another occasion of this kind will occur 
on June 2th, when the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the first Christian baptism of a Micmac 
Indian will be observed at Restigouche. On St. 
John’s day, 1610, Chief Membertou, then over one 
hundred years old, was taken into the Roman 
Catholic Church, soon to be followed by the whole 
Micmac tribe, of which he was the leader. From 
that day to this the Micmacs have been sincere 
and consistent Christians. The occasion of the 
celebration will call together dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the whole 
continent. a 
So contrast has gradually developed 

between the land tenure of France and Eng- 
land. During the feudal period and the middle 
ages the social structure of the two countries 
probably did not differ very much; but now it 
is estimated that there are two hundred and sixty 
thousand owners of more than an acre of land in 











England, and five million six hundred thousand 
in France, the population of which is very little 
larger. The common operation of the law of 
primogeniture and entail in England, as contrasted 
with the law of subdivision of landed property 
which the French Revolution bequeathed to 
France, are causes which have much influence. 
And England’s deliberate, perhaps inevitable, de- 
pendence on commerce and manufacturing rather 
than agriculture for its support, is a contributing 
force in the same direction. That England has 
cone too far in discouraging the small landowner, 
and that France is economically in the d 


to do the best thing the best way—she never wasted 
time or strength on worries, or resentments, or 
suspicions, or pettinesses. People were somehow 
ashamed not to behave the way she expected them 
to.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Lucretia, “and then they 
liked her so much; nobody could help that, and of 
course that made them want to do what she 
wanted. She was always so pleasant!” 

“My girls adored her; they thought there was 
nobody with such ways and manners as Aunty 
Vinnie,” murmured Amanda. ‘Young people 
never d to feel the bar of age with her; she 





position, is now held by many authorities in the 
former as well as the latter country. 


CONVERSATION BY THE YARDSTICK. 


“ MY prophetic soul,” Marian exclaimed, 
“here comes Miss Alma Briggs!” 

“Who is Miss Alma Briggs?” Beatrice asked. 
“I’m going to stay a month, Marian. Don’t you 
think we can sustain Miss Alma even if it is our 
first day together in seven years?” 

“Don’t ask who she is,” Marian retorted. “It 
isn’t wise to get me started. She is a very excel- 
lent and useful woman, my dear, but she can kill 
a pleasant conversation sooner than anybody I 
ever saw. She kills it with her yardstick. She is 
a Poisoner of Fancy, a Sworn Foe to Jest, a Hered- 
itary Enemy to Sportive Ease, she—Oh, you just 
wait!” 

“But surely you needn’t fear rivalry, although 
she does talk by the yard,” Beatrice protested, 
wickedly. 

“I scorn your base insinuations, Miss Blan- 
chard,” her cousin retorted. “I merely point out 
your error. I said yardstick, not yard. Perhaps 
foot rule would be more accurate—foot rule, 
T square, spirit level—she is an expert in the use 
of them all. I hear her footstep upon the stair. 
Kindly be conversing with your usual brilliancy 
and grace—and keep it up if you can!” 

Curious and mystified, Beatrice rose a moment 
later to meet the caller—a middle-aged lady with 
a pleasant, capable face. She shook hands with 
Beatrice, whom Marian introduced as her cousin, 
but turned abruptly to Marian at the word. 

“But, my dear, I thought you had no cousin in 
the world.” 

“Beatrice’s mother and mine are cousins,” 
Marian replied, ‘‘so we have always counted each 
other so.” 

“Ah, I understand. Then you have at least one 
first cousin once removed, and you and she are 
second cousins.” 

“But it would be so dreadful to have to feel 
second-cousinly,” Marian protested, whimsically. 
“Don’t you think so, Miss Briggs? ‘Cousin’ is a 
nice, warm, sunny word, like that west window; 
second cousin sounds so very northeasterly.” 

“Why, Marian, that window doesn’t face the 
west; it’s only a trifle west of the south. You can 
tell by Royal Street, which runs directly east and 
west.” 

“Yes’m, I suppose it is,” Marian agreed, meekly. 
“Only you see it would take so long to think sou’- 
sou’ west every time.” 

“There is no excuse,’ Miss Briggs answered, 
firmly, “for not thinking of things as they are.” 

The conversation, after this easy beginning, 
went on for an hour. When finally Miss Briggs 
left, Marian looked at her cousin. 

“Do you understand now?” she asked. 

“And yet,” Beatrice said, thoughtfully, “she 
was right every time.” 

“Right?” Marian whirled about, her eyes flash- 
ing. “Of course she’s right—as accurate as a 
government scale. The trouble is, spirit isn’t 
measurable, and a real conversation is spirit, not 
feet and inches. It’s humor and fancy and whim, 
and lovely fleeting glimpses of new country, not a 
problem in algebra. If there was any moral issue 
involved it would be another matter, but there 
isn’t. It’s merely exactitude grown into a mania. 
Let’s come out in the sunset. I want to see some- 
thing that can’t be measured.” 


A SUNNY SOUL. 


“THE Dyson girls,” as Dulverton expressed it, 

“all amounted to something; they had fac- 
ulty—except, of course,” it usually added, with an 
indulgent smile, “Miss Vinnie. She didn’t seem 
to take after the Dysons, somehow. She did her 
best; she never shirked; but Lavinia Dyson’s 
best friend could scarcely maintain that she was 
capable.” 

She was gone now, and the gentle, indecisive, 
fluttering hands had no more tasks to do. The 
other Dyson girls—elderly women all, but still 
sirls in Dulverton parlance—sat soberly in the 
sunny parlor, in a companionable silence, each 
ith her task. 

They were busy women, seldom idle even for a 
moment. Miss Lucretia was a leader in church 
work; Miss Pamelia was a notable housewife, 
and took orders for special kinds of preserves and 
cakes and pickles; Miss Anne had worked her 
ay through college, and was a teacher in the 
high school; Amanda, the Widow Cole, had done 
er duty by three children of her own and half a 
‘ozen stepchildren before she joined her sisters 
1 the old homestead. 

Abruptly Miss Lucretia laid down her scissors. 

“I don’t believe any one of us would have been 
inissed so much,” she said. “It’s—I’m ashamed 

say it’s coming to me as a surprise. We knew 

at Vinnie was; we knew what she meant at 
ome, and, thank heaven! we loved her for it, and 

\e knew we did; but—I never even guessed what 
she meant to other people. 

“The things that everybody is saying—the people 
“ho stop me in the street —’ She broke off to 
aster her voice, and finished with a sudden little 
sobbing laugh of pride: ‘Vinnie was an influence 
: the community. And how amazed she would 
‘ve been if any one had told her so!” 

“I know! I know!” assented Miss Anne. “I’m 

dling it out, too; and I’ve been trying to make 

‘t just how it was. She didn’t do much—or say 

ich, even, but she was always so friendly; and 
‘ue always took it for granted everybody wanted 





seemed so happy.” 

“Ah, that was it!” cried Miss Anne. “I think 
that it was her way of gathering brightness, and 
passing it on. Seemed happy—she was happy! 
She didn’t heed to do things like the rest of us. 
She just—shone! No wonder she’s missed; it’s 
like losing sunshine.” 

“*A single sunbeam,’” quoted Miss Lucretia, 
softly, from her favorite Saint Francis, “‘ can dis- 
perse many shadows.’ ”’ 


TIBETAN SENSIBILITY. 


HE Audubon Society has an unconscious 
branch in Tibet, or one may say, since such 
compassion exists in that distant country, that a 
similar influence is unnecessary. In Sven Hedin’s 
“Trans-Himalaya” the traveller speaks of the 
sorrow of Oang Gye, the son of the Governor of 
Saka-Dzong, when one of the caravan shot a 
wild goose. He was quite overcome at this brutal 
murder, and could not conceive how the servant 
could be so heartless and cruel. 
“You are right,” I answered. “I am myself 


sorry for the wild geese. But you must remember 
that we are travellers, and dependent for our live- 


lihood on what the fees yields. Often the 
chase and fishing are our on y resources.” 
“Tn this district you have 


plent of sheep.” 
“Is it not just as wrong kill sheep and eat 
their flesh?” 

“No!” he exclaimed, with passionate decision. 
“That is quite another matter. You will surely 
not compare sheep to wild geese. There is as 
much difference between them as between sheep 
and human beings. For, like human beings, the 
wild geese marry and have families. And if you 
sever such a union by a thoughtless shot, you 
cause sorrow and misery. 

“The goose which has _ been bereaved of her 
mate will seek him fruitlessly A day and night, 
and will never leave the place where he has been 
murdered. Her life will be empty and forlorn 
and she will never enter upon a new union, bu 
will remain a widow, and will soon die of grief. 
A woman cannot mourn more deeply than she 
will, and the man who has caused such sorrow 
draws down a punishment on himself.” 

had heard in the Lob country similar tales of 
the sorrow of the swans when their union was dis- 
solved by death. It was moving to witness Onag 
Gye’s tenderness and great sympathy for the wil 
eese, and I felt the deepes Kfar for him. 
any a noble and sensitive heart beats in the cold 
and desolate valleys of Tibet. 


* © 


POLAR HUMOR. 


VER since the reported discoveries of the 

north pole, professional jesters have been 
engaged in turning out witticisms on the subject. 
Some time ago, before the discovery, a writer of 
humorous verse made the interesting point that 
since the north pole is, after all, only an imaginary 
spot, why should it not be discovered by the imagi- 
nation, thus saving much time and trouble? Le 
Figaro of Paris recalls a somewhat similar solution 
of the difficulty. 

“The great difficulty of the enterprise,” said Al- 
phonse Allais, the author of ““Parapluie de L’es- 
couade,” “is that they say that there is a glacial 
temperature at the north pole. Now in another 
Po of the globe there is a place famous for its 

rrid heat, namely, the equator. Nobody denies 
—the geographies agree on the matter—that the 
equator is an imaginary line. 

“*Why, this being the case, not have the equator 
ASS ‘ough the north pole? Thus the task of 
he explorer would become easy, and one of the 

great problems which concern the scientists so 
much would be solved.” 


* ¢ 


BETWEEN FAITHS. 


HE hyphenated state of the partially converted 

is humorously yet pathetically suggested by 

an extract from the correspondence of Mrs. Isa- 

bella Riggs Williams, which makes the greater 

part of a recent book, “By the Great Wall.” Mrs. 

Williams was a missionary of the American Board 
to China 1866-1897. 

One poor old woman in Shanghai had been at- 
tending the Christian services until she lost all 
faith in Chinese superstition, but before she had 
made up her mind to be a Christian she fell sick. 

She was much troubled about her future state, 
and consulted the missionary. 

“T no kneel to English God; no can go top-side. 
I no kotow to Chinese josh; no can go bottom- 
side. Where I go?” 


* ¢ 


SEXTON, VERGER OR SACRISTAN. 


Ls HARVEY W. WILEY, the government 
food expert, was talking of a “new” sort of 
food preservative. ‘They are all the same thing 
under different names,” he said. It reminded him 
of the old caretaker of an Episcopal church, of 
whom he once heard. 


This old fellow, as he sat on a tomb in the church- 
yard, dismissed as trivial the question of his proper 
itle. 


“The good old creed keeps the same for all,” he 
said, “though they may eee the words they use. 
Look at me, here. I used to be the janitor. Then 
we had a parson who called me the sextant. Doc- 
tor Thirdly give me the name of virgin.- And the 
young man we’ve got now says I’m the sacrilege.” 


* ¢ 


WHAT CRETE WOULD COST. 


RESENT trouble in the East has brought out 
the sardonic humor of at least one Turkish 
gentleman. 

“Would your highness,” said an enterprising 
Italian journalist to the Grand Vizier of the time, 
“consent to the sale of Crete?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Turk. “Any one can 
have it for the price we paid—twenty years’ war.” 
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BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 


skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, | 


for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for lameness 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. (Adv. 


STAMPS ety 


FREE 
FARMS 








free. Postage 2c. 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 



















Hose 
Supporter 


R 

BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Easily attached. 

Holds fast. 

Does not tear. 

Consequently saves 


its cost many times 
over in saving of 





—Try them. 


ALL GENUINE 
HAVE THE 
MOULDED RUB- 
BER BUTTON 
AND VELVET GRIP STAMPED ON THE LOOPS. 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 


Ge be a a py or _ 
ple pair, children’s size (give age 
mailed "on receipt of 16 cents. 
GEORGE FROST GOMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 
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We take all the responsibility of fitting 
you—no matter what your figure. 


_ American Beauty 
| Corsets 


aranteed to fit 











are 


All of our customers are author- 
ized by us to make this guarantee 
to you when you buy the American 
Beauty Corset. 

Wear it one, two, three or four 
weeks ; if not satisfactory exchange 
it for another model, or get your 
money back. 

You have a perfect right to ex- 
pect to be fitted when you buy an 
American Beauty Corset, and we 
make it possible. 


Prices $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
up to $5.00. 


Any figure can be stylishly corseted 
by us because we have a sufficient number 
of models of fashion for you tochoose from. 

There is a satisfaction in wearing 
American Beauty Corsets because they 
are unsurpassed in workmanship, .ma- 
| terials and style. 
| Our “Madame Grace” corset brand is 
something exquisite —$5.00 to $25.00— 
made for those who desire the superla- 
tive in trimmings and fancy materials. 


Kalamazoo Corset Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





| 
| 
The largest exclusive makers of corsets 
t in the world. 











Some few people still 
buy soda crackers in 
a bag is hard to say. 
But it is easy to 
understand why in- 
creasing millions of a 
Nation’s people keep 
on getting and eating 
more and more 


~Uneeda 
Biscuit 
i vinceiiscsi 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ARBOR*® DAY 


‘By Emma Playter Seahury 














It is Arbor day, 
In the city school with its yard of brick 
And its tenements crowded close and thick, 
And the little child with the cherub face 
And the great brown eyes of a foreign race 
Who knows no flowers, but those so sweet, 
That are sometimes sold on the busy street: 
And knows no tree, nor song of bird, 
But the twittering sparrow, he has heard, 
Looks on with a wondering joy to see 
The children marching to plant a tree. 


It is Arbor day, 
In the country school, where a breath of spring 
Floats over the orchards where robins sing, 
And the fields lie fallow in sun and rain, 
As the farmer plows, and then sows his grain ; 
And the lambkins skip in the meadow lot, 
And the children dig in the garden plot. 
They plant their trees with a joyous shout, 
With songs that echo within, without, 
Merry and happy and glad are they, 
For every day is an Arbor day. 


It is Arbor day 
Out in the woods, where the tiny shoots 
Spring up to gladden the spreading roots, 
And the birds are holding a jubilee 
In the new-made nests on the swaying tree, 
And the ferns bend over the laughing stream, 
And the wild flowers out of the mosses gleam. 
Oh, the heart of the woods is half-afraid 
Of man and his gun, and the havoc made, 
Of her temples razed, and her shrine’s decay, 
But she knows she is safe upon Arbor day. 


It is Arbor day, 
Out on the hills with the breezes free, 
Where Nature is planting her forest tree. 
She shelters it kind. y from cold and heat, 
She fosters it with a love so sweet, 
Through the glorious years, till it reaches high 
Its pleading arms to the brooding sky. 
And Nature prays that the south winds blow 
Over her forests, that they may grow 
Cathedral aisles, where if man has trod, 
He worships beauty, and love, and God. 
And that children hasten along her way 
The thought that each day is an Arbor day. 


* ¢ 


THE “SINGING SPINSTERS.” 


HE soprano and the 
, ed contralto of a Boston 

J ie choir set off together for 
-]| a week in the woods of 
at| Maine. “Two singing spin- 
sters’’ they called themselves, 
oe with a week of their vacation 























aD a solemnly set apart to idle- 
shhh ness. 

‘* Let us find the lonesomest 
KEN RE4A| place on this hemisphere,’’ 


suggested the contralto. 

“A place where there are no pianos or re- 
hearsals or da capos, and where life is the 
reverse of ‘one grand sweet song,’ ’’ added the 
soprano. 

‘*And where not even the birds sing,’’ con- 
cluded the contralto. 

They found the place, save only that the 
birds were there, and their songs were welcome. 

Sunday came, and the singers found them- 
selves inquiring if there were a service near. 
There was one two miles away, the landlady 
said; a little meeting-house, with a preacher 
who was also a farmer, and preached elsewhere 
in the morning and here in the afternoon. 

Thither they took their way through the 
woods. They found the walk more hot and 
wearisome than they had expected. They 
were tired when they reached the little meet- 
ing-house. But the service did not begin. 
The people were assembled, and the minister 
was there, but they waited while the one vehicle 
hitched outside drove away, and returned after 
three-quarters of an hour with a crippled little 
old melodeon. 

‘“‘We hear that you are singers,’’ said the 
minister, ‘‘and our people would like to hear 
you.”’ 

The two women were surprised indeed. 
They had not suspected that the delay was on 
their account, or that their vocation was known 
to any-of the people. But when they saw with 
what labor the little melodeon had been brought, 
they consented to sing. 

The soprano had to expend so much labor 
upon the instrument that she had little breath 
for singing, and the contralto was tired and 
not in her best voice. Moreover, the selections 
were not such as the audience as a whole ap- 
proved. One old woman, barely turning her 
head after an upward run of the soprano, 
whispered to her next neighbor, ‘‘Screech !’’ 
The others listened stolidly. The minister 
tried to look edified. But one number brought 
something like a response. It was Marston’s 
arrangement of ‘I’m a Pilgrim.’’ 


After the service the minister thanked the’ 


singers, and the people made respectful way for 
them to pass out, a few going so far as to say, 





“Glad you came,’’? or “Hope you'll come 
again.’? 

A year afterward, at a religious convention, 
the pastor of a Boston church met a plain little 
minister from Maine, who told him how two of 
the city preacher’s singers had sung for him 
one Sunday during the summer. 

‘Some of the people thought the music a 
little too faney,’’ he said, ‘‘but it gave them 
some new ideas about music, and we need a 
few new ideas up our way. And it did us 
good that they were willing to help us—com- 
ing so far that hot afternoon and singing for a 
little handful of people. And I must not for- 
get to tell you that one old lady, who at first 
did not like the singing, can never get done 
telling about the song, ‘I’m a Pilgrim.’ She 
says it will comfort her when she is dying if 
she can recall, not the melody, which she has 
forgotten, but the thrill she felt at the words: 


“There is no sorrow, nor any sighing, 
Nor any sin there, nor any dying.” 


The Boston minister told his singers, and the 
two ‘‘spinsters’’ said, ‘‘It was worth the walk, 


after all.’’ 
* ¢ 


TURTLE’S EGGS FOR AGASSIZ. 


HEN Prof. Louis Agassiz was writing a 
book on the turtles of the United States, 
it became necessary for him to have 

some fresh turtle eggs. He engaged Mr. Jenks 
of Middleboro, about forty miles from Cambridge, 
to get them for him. Mr. Jenks promised that 
the eggs should be in Agassiz’s hands before they 
were three hours old. Mr. Jenks, who lately told 
the tale to a writer in the Atlantic Monthly, had to 
wait by a certain pond for the turtles to come 
out and lay their eggs in the sand. Finally, after 
weeks of waiting, one morning about four o’clock 
a turtle crawled up the beach, partly buried her- 
self in the soft sand, and laid her eggs. 


As she did so the distant clock struck four. 
There was no train till after nine, and the eggs 
must be in Cambridge in three hours. 

I laid the eggs on a bed of sand in the bottom of 
my pail; filled in between them with more sand; 
so with another layer to the rim; and covering 
all over smoothly with more sand, I ran back for 
my horse. He knew, as well as I, that the turtle 
= Lo and that he was to get those eggs to 

assiz. 

let him out. I shouted to him, holding to the 
dasher with one hand, the pail of eggs with the 
other, not daring to get off my knees, although 
the bang on them, as we pounded down the wood 
road, was terrific. We nearly covered the 
distance to the pike when ahead of me I heard the 
sharp whistle of a locomotive. 

With a pull that lifted the horse from his feet, I 
swung him into a field and sent him straight as 
an arrow for the track. 

| some stroke of luck I got on the track and 
backed off it before the train hit my carriage. 
But the ver was ful, for the engi- 
neer stopped and I swung aboard the cab—hatless, 
dew-soaked, smeared with yellow mud, and hold- 
ing, as, if it were a baby or a bomb, a little tin pail 
of sand. 

“Throw her wide open,” I commanded, ‘‘wide 
open! These are fresh turtle eggs for Professor 
Agassiz of Cambridge. He must have them be- 
fore breakfast.” 

The engineer and the fireman no doubt thought 
that I was crazy; but they let me alone, and the 
fast freight rolled in swiftly to Boston. 

But misfortune was We slowed down in 
the yards and came toa stop. We were put on a 
siding, to wait no one knew how long. 

I suddenly jumped from the engine, slid over a 
high fence and bolted for the street. in the empty 

uare stood a cab. 

he cabman saw me coming. I waved a dollar 
at him and then another, dodged into the cab 
slammed the door, and called out, ‘“Cambrid 
Harvard College! Professor Agassiz’s house! 
I’ve got eggs for Agassiz!’’ and I pushed another 
dollar up at him through the hole. 

“Let him go!” I ordered. “‘Here’s another dollar 
af _ . you make Agassiz’s house in twenty 

inutes!’’ 





—— 


We flew to Cambridge. There was a sudden 
lurch, and I dived forward, rammed my head into 
the front of the cab, and came up with a rebound 
that landed me across the small of my back on the 
seat, and sent half of my pail of eggs helter-skelter 
over the floor. But we were at Agassiz’s house. 
I tumbled out and pounded the door. 

“Agassiz!” I pret when the maid came. “I 
want Professor Agassiz, quick!” 

She protested that he was in bed, and threatened 
the police. But just then a door overhead was 
ane, open, a great white-robed figure . ~~ on 
the dim landing above, and a quick, loud voice 
called excitedly : 

“Lethimin! Lethimin! Iknowhim. He has 
my turtle eggs.” 

And the apparition, slipperless and clad in any- 
thing but an academic gown, came sailing down- 
stairs. The great man, his arms extended, laid 
hold of me with both hands, and dragging me and 
my precious pail into his study, with a swift, clean 
stroke laid open one of the eggs, as the watch in 
my trembling hands ticked its way to seven—as if 
nothing 1 were happening in the history of 
the world. ; 








GETTING AN ANSWER. 


T IS not wise to base final conclusions upon 
| outward appearance. Mr. Stephen Powers 
made this mistake once while travelling in the 
South. He tells of the result in “Afoot and Alone.” 
In the “piny woods” of North Carolina it is hard 
to get a direct answer, yes or no, from the natives. 
Mr. Powers made up his mind that he would force 
a decisive reply, and one day, meeting an old clay- 
eater astride a donkey, hauling a load of wood, he 
thought his opportunity had arrived. 


The man’s legs were so long that he could have 
doubled them round the animal he rode. On one 
of his callous heels he wore a mighty ay 

“Is there any tavern on the road to Fayette- 
ville?” I asked. 

“Reckon you mout find one if you look in the 
right place,” was the response. 

a is the direct road to Fayetteville, I sup- 
se o> 


“You'd be pretty ot to get there if you keep 
a-going straight ahead.” 

“Do you sell much wood in Fayetteville?” 

“T reckon this ’ere jack thinks he has to haul a 
right smart chance.” 

“Does wood bring a good price now?”’ 

“It’s jest according. Some fetches more, and 
some agin not so much.” 

“Oak fetches more than pine, I suppose?” 

“It mout, and then agin it moutn’t. 

“TI believe you Southerners burn green wood 
yt 
**’Tain’t particular. Every fellow to his liking.” 
“Well, now, my friend,” I said, determined to get 





something out of the man before I gave up, “I’m 
writing a k on the subject of wood, and I want 
to get all the information I can. If you were called 
upon in court of law to give your personal and un- 
biased opinion, you would declare on oath, would 
you not, that one hundred pounds of green oak 
p omey — more than one hundred pounds of 
ne 

the man gave me one quick glance, then looked 
steadfastly at his donkey’s ears. 
. “Well, now, stranger,” he drawled, “you can 
jest set down in your book when you git to that 
place that all the people of North Carolina were 
such fools you had to weigh it yourself.” 






LEV SEZ 4 
““By Arthur Guiterman 


FRIEND I have who loves that ancient saw, 
“Eight hours’ toil, eight hours’ wholesome 
rest, 
And eight of worthy deeds.” Yet, bound by law 
Of busy modern life, he deems it best 
To spend a tithe of every hour he lives 
In “worthy deeds.” A hail to one and all— 
A word of pleasant thanks or praise he gives 
To each that does him service, great or small. 
I’ve seen the sodden beggar rouse, and mend 
His shuffling gait, and set his shoulders square 
To hear the brave “Brace up! Good luck, my 
friend!” 
That came with ungrudged alms to salve despair. 
No creed I place above his simple plan 
To do no harm and all the good he can. 


A PROBLEM IN FINANCE. 


RS. COMPTON set a large, knobby package 

M on the library table, and fell into the easy 

chair which was drawn up to the fire oppo- 

site her husband’s. ‘I am almost worn out!’ she 

gasped. “I just wish you’d lift that bundle, Henry, 
and tell me how much it weighs.” 


“About eleven pounds and a half, at a rough 
ee." said her husband. ‘What in the world is 


“Tt isn’t it, it’s them,” said Mrs. Compton, with 
a fine contempt for grammar. “It is two jars of 
marmalade, and a pound of fudge, and two work- 
aprons, and three wooden animals, and a raffia 
hand-bag, and a glass hatpin-holder, and—oh, yes, 
and half a dozen dusters and a dusting-cap.” 

“What do you want of all that truck?” demanded 
Mr. Compton. 

“T don’t want any of it,’’ and his wife turned 
her head peers from side to side; “but then, I 
suppose ¢ didn’t want my illuminated book- 
marks, and they’d all bought them. 

“You see all of us, the members of the Ladies’ 
Aid Somes decided not to have a fair this year 
and get al tired out, as we have other years, but 
each one raise what money she could by individual 


work. 

“So I made a lot of those pretty book-marks—of 
course nobody really uses them, but you put them 
in some book nobody reads, and they look attract- 
ive. I eut them, and Edith drew the designs, and 
Mildred colored them, so we felt we must ask 
seventy-five cents apiece for them—three persons’ 
work like that! 

“Well pga sm J I took a box of them and went 
to see all the other women,—it poured so they were 
all at home,—and persuaded nearly every one to 
take two, and I came home with eighteen dollars 
for the mission fund.” 

“Good work!” said Mr. Compton. 

“Wait!” in a tragic tone. ‘This afternoon Mrs. 
Leigh telephoned, early, for me to go over there to 
an promptu sewing-bee, and all the other 
members the society were there,—with their 
things to sell,—and of course I had to take some- 
poo | from each one of them, since they’d bought 
of me. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” said Mr. Compton, 
taking out a nae Soeeee 

“And I’ve reckoned it up coming home,” said 
the plaintive voice, ‘‘and I’ve spent—or at least I 
owe—eighteen d ollars and twenty-five cents. But 
then, Mrs. Leigh says she’s lost two dollars and a 
oe = her work. And we’ve all tried so hard 

e) ’ 


“Yes, I saw Leigh this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Compton. ‘We decided ’twas about time for the 
associate members of the Ladies’ Aid iety to 
get in their work. How does that ten-dollar bill 
strike you?” 

“O Henry!” cried his wife. ‘But—but where 
do you ~ eaea the money has gone, when we’re 
all in debt?” 


“My dear,” said Mr. Compton, “in times of 
financial stress associate members are allowed to 
step forward and hand out helpful sums, but I 
have always understood the real workings of the 
society were kept from them. I shall have to be 
excused from offering any opinion.” 
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TRACING A LOST DOG. 


E WAS, first of all, a lovable puppy, and 
H second, he had a fine pedigree. Either 

reason was enough for consternation to 
spread throughout the house when it appeared 
that he was gone. The last person who had seen 
him, the nurse-maid, said that he was playing 
down the street with that big dog next door. At 
any rate, he was lost, and it was necessary to 
search. A writer in the Galveston News relates 
the story. 


Under the house, just before we got well started, 
we found the feathers of a chicken we had long 
believed safely interred. ents of a napkin 
that had blown from the clothes-line showed that 
the puppy had been there or thereabouts, but the 
pup himself was not in sight. 

ut in the alley we found where, in his innocent 
play, he had carried the cook’s best apron and 
made strings of it.. Poor little oq! e had to 
have something to amuse himself with. 

Our neighbor, Mr. Burns, came to the back 
fence and rested his coatless arms on it. 

“Have you seen our dog?” we asked him. Mr. 
Burns considered. 

“What sort 0’ dog was he?” heasked. “A little, 
flea-bit mongrel with a stub tail?” 

‘ == inet antl j ee that 4 yn a ‘= 
errier with a pe € as long as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. . 

“T saw him,” said Mr. Burns. ‘He chased two 
of my settin’ hens off th’ nest and busted half the 
eggs. Ifever I ketch —” 

Which way did he go?” we asked. Mr. Burns 
smiled grimly. 

“Last I see of him,” he said, “he was travellin’ 
oe an’ half a brick was follerin’ him pooty 
clost.” 

They had seen him at the drug-store. He had 
managed to get his head caught in a jar, and had 
frightened an old woman so badly that the doctor 
had to be called just because the dog approached 


her without removing the nt 
“Have you seen our lit 
grocer down the street. 
“If he was yourn,” said the grocer, “you owe 


le “dog?” we asked the 





me for a whole cheese. Some little snub-tailed 
beast ate the wood off a new cheese and got into 
it before we saw him.” 

“That wasn’t our dog,” we assured him. ‘Our 
dog hates cheese—won’t stay in the house with it, 
in fact. But which way did that dog go?” 

Following his directions and followed by his 
suspicious glances, we went down the street again. 
Far down the street we beheld a small and hilari- 
ous crowd. 

Approaching, we saw the cause. A little stump- 
tailed fox-terrier, painfully like our own lost < 
had paused at a second-hand store and ulled 
og a string of shoes that were on exhibit out- 
s 


i) 








e. 

These he was doing his utmost to destroy, mani- 
nes the liveliest satisfaction at the progress 
made. 

At our ascee he fied, and we knew whose dog 
he was. But as we had to pass the druggist’s an 
the grocer’s and our neighbor’s home we were not 
sorry, for there are times when one does not like 
* ony even a dog of pedigree, and this was one 
of them. 


* ¢ 


A REAL ROMANCE. 


HE saying that there is honor among thieves 
T suggests the thought that if the virtue began 

a little further back it might prevent any 
practise of the profession. However, brigandage 
being an established fact, one may permit himself 
to admire the gallantry displayed by the bandit 
whose exploit is described by Mr. Andrew F. 
Crosse in his book, “Around About the Carpa- 
thians.” 


A certain lady, the widow of a wealthy man of 
title, inhabited a lonely castle not far from the 
route between Buda and Vienna. One morning 
she received a polite note requesting her to pro- 
vide that night at ten o’clock a supper for twelve 
gentlemen. 

She knew at once the character of her self-in- 
vited guests, and devised a novel mode of defense. 
She dared not send for aid, for she knew every 
road_ between the castle and any town would be 
watched to prevent communication, so she made 
her own plans. 

At ten that evening up rode an armed band of 
twelve. The great gate of the outer court was 
thrown open as if for an honored guest. The lady 
herself, richly dressed, stood at the entrance to 
receive. She at once selected the chief, bade him 
weicome, and gave orders that the horses should 
be well cared for. Then, taking the arm of the 
chief, she led the way to the dining-room. 

A ly feast was spread on the table, and the 
sideboardS were covered with a magnificent dis- 
play of gold and silver plate. 

leader of the robber band started back in 
surprise, but recovering his presence of mind, he 
calmly seated himself by his hostess. 

When the meal was nearly finished, the chief 
took out his watch. 

“Madame,” he said, “the happiest moments of 
my life have always been the shortest. I have 
another my pee to-night which I must keep, 

go allow me to tell — that in —_ - 
ing to my honor as you have to-night, you have 
saved me from the commission of a crime. Bad 
as I am,no one ever appealed to my honor in vain. 
As for my men, I ouatee om to take nothing 
from this house. He who disobeys dies that in- 


nt. 
The brigand then asked for paper and pen, and 
wrote a few sentences in strange characters. 

“If bay or your retainers ever lose an ng,” 
he added to his hostess, “post this publicly in the 
nearest town, and I pledge my word the missing 
article shall be returned.’ 

The band departed. A few weeks later the chief 
was captured and hanged. He proved to be the 
impoverished younger son of a noble family of 
Hungary. 
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A MAN OF JUDGMENT. 


HEN the new summer boarder spoke re- 
gretfully of the timidity of her two chil- 
dren, she was amazed to see a look of 

delight spread across the leathern countenance of 
Amos Hodder. “That’s a good telling,” he said, 
heartily. “Never you fear, ma’am, but that I can 
give ’em some good times, now I know they are 
the scared kind. They can go haying with me, and 
riding, and out in the barn-yard anywhere they 
please. It’s the brave children, the kind that 
aren’t afraid of anything, that scare me. 


“Yes, ma’am,” he went on, cocina, the boarder’s 
bewilderment. “It’s the boys that’ll try to ride 
the old turkey-gobbler, and pat Jemima—that’s 
the cross cow—and milk Wilhelmina—she isn’t an 
overly good-dispositioned cow—and want to drive 
the colt, that make me tremble. 

“There was a little girl here with her ma one 
summer. She went right out on the front stoop in 
the middle of a thunder tempest with a pair o’ 
shears in her hand to fasten ’em with wire to the 
lightning-rod and ‘see what would happen.’ And 
she tried to ‘soothe’ one o’ the kittens when ’twas 
having a fit. 

“*I said to the mas in both cases, ‘Isn’t that child 
o’ yours afraid of anything on this earth?’ and 
ae made answer, ‘No.’ They allowed 
neither o’ those children knew the meaning of the 
word fear; they ‘had been brought up to know 
that all things were & i 

“T let them stay their time out each summer, 
but_I never r caught again with either of ’em. 
And I can tell you one thing, if those children had 
been spanked by me the way they’d ought t’ve 
been, they’d have known there was one thing that 
wasn’t ‘good’ forever after.” 


PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 
|: A Christmas fairy play in Paris a set of 





i was repr ited by men wearing on 

their backs boards marked with the different 

numbers. One day, a writer in Le Figaro states, 

a “super” gave in his resignation, and told the 
manager he must find a substitute. 


“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked the manager. 
“Don’t you get fifteen sous a night, like the 
others?” 

“It isn’t the sous at all,” said the “super,” 
haughtily. ‘Iam one of the oldest artists belong- 
ing to the theater, and I think you ought to have 
made me double six; instead I am the lowest 
number—double aught.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Theirs, none, we, ane enthuse, hunt— 
“There is no new thing under the sun.” 


2. I. Star, rats; made, dame; emit, time; edit, 
tide; rare, rear. 11. Ale, bale, dale, gale, hale, 
kale, male, pale, rale, sale, tale, vale, wale, Yale. 

3. 1. Con, tent, meant—contentment. 11. Inn, 
O, cent—innocent. 111. In, glow, re, us—inglori- 
ous. 


4.1. CORES Il, CANED 
OLIVE AWARE 
RIVEN NACRE 
EVENS ERRED 
SENSE DEEDS 
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THE EVERY-DAY DOLL. 


HIS is the nicest child of all, 
Though she’s neither fair nor tall, 

And is battered, bruised and worn, 

And | know she looks forlorn. 

Still, her accidents, you see, 

Have happened since she lived with me. 

While | admire all the rest, 

This little one | love the best! 





A DOG ON WHEELS. 


A True Story. 
BY E. W. F. 

MONG all the friends of the two Hobson boys, 
Leland and James, there was not one that was 
dearer or shared their sports more often than 

‘‘Jetty,’’ the black spaniel which a friend of their father had 
given them. 

Jetty had come to them as a small puppy—a little round 
black bunch of silky fur, with two big, kind eyes and a pair 
of long, soft ears that hung away down by the side of his 
cheeks. He had a little bud of a tail, so short that it hardly 
seemed like a tail at all except when he wagged it. Then it 
moved so fast you could hardly see it, and Jetty himself 
moved all over, from side to side, trying to make it go faster. 

The little dog was with the boys all day, indoors and out, 
on land and in the water; for there was nothing he liked 
better than to swim out in the pond and bring in a stick that 
the boys had thrown. 

He learned many tricks, too. He would sit up on his hind 
legs and ‘‘speak,’’? very loud, for his food. He would also 
stand up and walk across the room on two legs, lie down and 
roll over, play dead, and even try to turn a somersault. He 
did so many funny things and played so much with the boys 
that he seemed just like one of them. 

Next to the boys his best friend was Mark, the big black 
farm horse. Whenever Mark was taken out of his stall, Jetty 
would run ahead of him, barking and leaping up at Mark’s 
head. The old horse knew he was only playing, and so was 
never frightened. 

But one day, when Mark was hitched to the heavy farm- 
wagon and was hauling in a load of apples, Jetty, who was 
running ahead and barking, as usual, missed his footing, and 
before he could get out of the way, one of the wheels passed 
over his legs. 

Dennis, the driver, got down and picked the poor little fellow 
up from where he lay, crying piteously, and took him to the 
house. It was easy to see that both of Jetty’s hind legs were 
crushed above the knee. 

Mrs. Hobson said at once that he would have to be put out 
of his pain. The boys knew what that meant, and they cried 
so that finally their mother said she would wait till their 
father came home. 

When at last Mr. Hobson looked at poor Jetty, he, too, 
said that the dog must not be allowed to suffer any longer; 
but Leland and James begged so hard that his life be saved, 
even if he was always a cripple, that Mr. Hobson took the 
little dog in his arms and went out with him. 

He did not tell the boys where he went, but only that in 
two or three weeks Jetty would be back again; and sure 
enough, back he came one day, in the doctor’s buggy. But 
instead of being the old Jetty, that used to dance round and 
follow the boys everywhere, he was now a poor cripple of a 
log, with only two legs. The hind legs had been taken off 
above the knees, and the wounds had all healed. The little 
black tail was there, though, just the same, and it seemed to 
40 faster than ever. 

But Jetty could run no more. All he could do was to lie 
ona cushion, or, by using his fore legs, drag himself about in 
‘tying to follow the boys. This he would do whenever he got 
‘« chanee, no matter how hard they tried to make him stay at 
home or lie still, 

Then one day a man from the city—a friend of Mr. Hobson 
_— them. He had known Jetty before, and was very 
‘ond of him, and was sorry to see him so helpless. Before he 
vent away the boys saw him take a rule from his pocket and 


GUESS 
LDRUEN ‘(SS 
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Then Ill take the wheel. 
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THe..D0LL PEOPLE. 


BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


DRAWINGS BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 




















MY SAILOR DOLL. 


ITTLE Jack Tar is my joy and my pride! 


Warm is his heart as his trousers are wide. 


If he only could talk | know what he’d say: 
‘Ahoy there, my hearty, avast and belay! 


Come, haul up the anchor, and make fast the sheet, 


Have everything tidy and shipshape and neat. 


we’ll plow 
Until we sight Fairyland over the bow.” 





THE TOY-STORE QUEEN. 


TANDING in the window there, 
Very haughty, very fair, 

Dressed in richest gown of lace, 
Reigning queen with royal grace. 
| can never hope to buy, 
1 can only look and sigh. 
If to purchase her I’d dare, 
I must be a millionaire. 


SEGRE 
measure Jetty’s front legs, but he did not tell any one why he 
did it. 
’ The next week a package came by express for Leland and 
James. In it was a funny little two-wheeled cart, with 


rubber tires and wire spokes and straps and buckles. There 
was a card on it which said, ‘‘A real dog-cart for Jetty.’”’ 
Then the boys knew what it was, and why their father’s 
friend had measured the dog. The little cart was to take the 
place of Jetty’s hind legs. Between the wheels was a padded 
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Through the blue waves 
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THE SOLDIER DOLL. 


Y SOLDIER in gay uniform 

Stands calmly through the 
battle’s storm. 

Erect and stern upon the floor, 

He braves the wooden cannon’s roar. 

There is no deed he will not dare, 

And when there’s danger in the air 

The other dolls, without a doubt, 

Feel safer, seeing him about. 


as =] 


seat that just fitted the back part of the dog’s body. 
When the straps were buckled, the cart was fastened 
firmly to the dog, and kept his body off the ground. 

At first Jetty did not know what to make of it, 
but the boys soon taught him, and now he gets about 
as easily and as quickly as when he had four legs. 
With his two fore paws paddling back and forth as fast as he 
can make them go, and the wheels whizzing round, and the 
little black bud of a tail wiggling, he is the funniest-looking 
dog, and the happiest, in the world. And he is probably the 
only dog in the world that has his own cart and is both his 
own driver and his own passenger. 











GRANDMA’S PARASOLS. 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 


- ( woul REN,”’ said grandma, one rainy afternoon, ‘‘how 
would you like me to show you how to make dolly a 
parasol? A good many years ago your mother used to 

love to see me make them, and if you will draw your little 

chairs up to the table, I will begin right away.’’ 

Two dismal little faces brightened up, and Daisy and Lucy 
ran for the chairs, and soon grandma was ready to begin. 

On her table lay the materials—a small, flat cork about half 
an inch thick, eight large pins, each of them two inches long, 
some balls of gay worsted, and a short hatpin with a glass 
head. This head and the cork she had already gilded, as it 
took some time for the gilt to dry, and she did not wish to be 
hindered by waiting. Daisy and Lucy watched with eager 
eyes while grandma took up the cork and carefully stuck the 
pins all round it at equal distances, bending them downward 
slightly. These were for the ribs of the parasol. Then she 
asked the little girls to choose each of them a color from the 
pretty balls of worsted. 

Daisy seized on a pale blue, and Lucy a bright pink. 

**Yes, those will go well together,’’ said grandma. ‘‘Now 
watch me closely while I show you how to cover your parasol.’’ 

She took the end of the blue worsted and tied it round one of 
the pins, close to the cork, and began winding it round. At 
each pin she made a loop, or what sailors call a half-hitch, to 
steady the worsted. 

The little girls looked on in delight while the parasol grew 
under grandma’s skilful fingers, and when the blue worsted 
covered a little more than half of the pins, she threaded a 
worsted-needle with the end of it, and fastened it off neatly on 
the under side. 

‘‘Now for my pink!’’ cried Lucy. And dear grandma tied it 
to the same pin where she had finished off the blue, and began 
to wind it, the two pretty colors making a charming contrast. 

At last every bit of the pins was covered except their heads, 
and after finishing off the pink as she had done the blue, 
grandma took the small hatpin and stuck it firmly on the under 
side of the cork. ‘This is for a handle,’’ she said. 

It was a lovely dolly’s parasol, and of course there had to be 
another just like it, for Daisy and Lucy always had things 
alike, and Seraphina and Araminta, their two dolls, were 
beautifully sheltered from the sun, and the admiration of every 
child in the street. 

A word just here to the mamas and aunties who may help 
you to make one of these parasols some rainy day. If you 
have no gilt paint handy for the cork and the head of the hat- 
pin, ink, ordinary paint, or even shoe-dressing is just as good, 
only a trifle less effective. The parasol has a better shape if 
the pins are bent slightly and the worsted held firmly. 
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THE WARDROBE for SPRING 


HE girl who desires 
T to be well-dressed, 

and yet has a com- 
paratively small sum to 
expend on her suits, 
gowns, waists, hats, and 
the many accessories de- 
manded by fashion, has 
days of depression, mild, 
perhaps, but nevertheless 
real, when spring comes 
and finds her still wear- 
ing winter clothes. One 
of these depressed days is 
an excellent time for her 
to open her closet and take 
down from its shelves and 
hooks her last year’s 
wardrobe. 

A sunny day must be 
chosen for this task, for 
while she will be more 
optimistic as to the pos- 
sibilities of her half-worn 
possessions, the sun will 
search out and reveal 
their weaknesses and 
worst points without mercy. If last spring’s 
suit—possibly not new then, but purchased the 
year before—stands the test of the sunlight, and 
shows itself a little worn and shabby at the edges, 
but with plenty of wear still left in it, the girl 
may well rejoice. She 
may save the money for 
the spring suit if she 
choose, and spend it for 
some of the alluring 
summer materials al- 
ready on the counters. 

Give the old suit a 
thorough brushing, 
sponging and airing. 
Have it well pressed, 
if possible, by a tailor, 
who will do it better 
than it can be done at 
home, and will charge 
at most a dollar and a 
half. The addition of 
a fresh binding of inch- 
wide braid on the skirt, 
and on the cuffs and 
lapels of the coat, will 
make such a change 
that the girl will feel 
like putting on the suit 
with the first warm 
days, and holding up 
her head when she 
wears it. 

ria. 2. If the girl was as sen- 

sible as many girls are, 

when she bought her suit she did not choose one 
of the extreme examples of the style which hap- 
pened to prevail at the time. And she may be 
one of the especially wise young persons who, 
not being able to afford two or three street 
costumes at a time, keep to one color, or at most 
two colors, year after year, for their suits, thus 
making it possible for a partly worn silk waist 
to save the wear on a new one on many occasions. 

An Economical Change. One girl whose 
suits look well as long as she wears them, which 
is often three successive years, never wears the 
skirt of her street costume at home, always taking 
it off when she is in the house for even an hour 
or two between engagements, and putting on an 
old or lighter weight skirt. The linty dust which 
inevitably collects on woolen goods in the house 
is much more difficult to remove, and does more 
to destroy the freshness of a skirt than the out- 
door dust. Besides, there is always the pos- 
sibility of spots and stains of various sorts if the 
skirt is worn at meal-times, even by the most 
careful and tidy person. The few moments 
spent in making the change of skirts are by no 
means wasted, but good investments of time. 

If the suit proves hopeless when tested by the 
spring sun, it must be relegated to stormy-day or 
“hack”? wear. If it looks fairly fresh and neat, 
but quite out of style, there are many ways in 
which it may be altered. Coats, especially, lend 
themselves to changes which either the girl her- 
self or her dressmaker will be able to make, if a 
tailor’s work is not to be had, or is considered 
too expensive. 

A waistcoat, like that in Fig. 1, made from 
brocade such as is used for upholstery, will 
transform a last year’s coat into a new model, 
April is one of the months in which remnants of 
suitable brocades may often be found at a reason- 
able price. A double-breasted coat might be 
made over after the model of Fig. 2. The lapels 
should be removed, and the front sloped a little 
where the line was straight; the straps may be 
of either silk or suéde. 

The Ready Dye-Pot. Last year’s white or 
gray linen suit may be satisfactorily dyed a 
woodsy brown or one of the new shades of green. 
The Russian blouse is an excellent model for a 
slender girl. The edges and bands may be done 
in soutache braid, or a coarse lace may be used 
effectively by going over the motifs in colored 
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embroidery cotton, or 
darning in the back- 
ground with shades 
to match the gown. 
A wide crush belt of 
the linen is best, and 
the sleeves should be 
cut in one with the 
coat. 


Every girl knows 
that it is impossible 
to have too many shirt- 
waists. If some of 
last year’s are worn 
round the neck, buy 
for each waist a round 
doily, about seven 
inches in diameter, 
edged with heavy, 
coarse lace. Remove 
the linen center and 
appliqué the edge 
about the neck of the 
shirt-waist over the 
worn places; stitch - 
round the edges by 
machine, so that it will 





extravagance which 
has prevailed in the 
style of costumes 
and gowns has been 
greatly modified, and 
they are becoming 
much simpler in 
lines. Many of the 
new coats are tight- 
fitting, and much 
shorter than the win- 
ter models, ending 
well above the knees, 
in some cases almost 
like an Eton jacket. 
The skirts of the 
suits are plainer than 
those of last winter. 
Short gowns are 
much in favor at 
present, even for 
receptions and after- 
noon teas, but the 
old-fashioned, deep- 
ruffled skirt of the 
style of 1860 is worn, 
and is graceful and 





FIG. 1 shows an attractive drone’ suit, 
wien a aafe Bray, suede waistcoat LA 
same the material. papets 

the waistcoat are bound when 
silk ban 


FIG. 2 ms a delicate s ie of violet — 
one of the new tones, soft yet deep in 
color. The st ns are of the with. four 
terial, stitch y machine, with four 
shorter straps at the lower part of the 
skirt to carry out the scheme of the coat. 


FIG, 3 sh 1 in blue serge. 
FIG. 4 may be made of lingn Ny hy bra: Ae 
tache in rath 7 tee. n des 
The skirt with. belt attached is ent 
favor, exce Ay — e Russian house 


is worn ( ), and ti re the beltin 
ite. it cena too thick at the wais 


s. from a celebrated house in 
a -colored voile 
e of lace embroidered in 
pink and nies although almost an 
color would be_ suitable. The gracefu 
bodice line and long side piece make the 
dress becoming to any figure. 





is 
It_has 1 edges 
able for a young, ‘berthia, mand wid 
girdle coming slantw e bac 
of the — 


ers a a for combi- 
in y EF the materials of two 

art y frocks. A yellow liberty satin 
is veil with rose mousseline, edged 


on on my vith "buttons of the same 
~ 2 al. e belt, of a darker shade 
Ercen nesens with a chou. The 
em de rs n on the skirt 
= a straig: e and around the bottom, 
nd ina ghorter piece running up the 


left side of skirt. 


FIG. 10 illustrates an gvening own of 
— ing ting down} alent a emai ulline 
continu oO 
to t m of the okt 
should be of embroidery or lace. 








not pull away when 
washed, and cut out 
the worn part of the 
waist underneath 
the lace and round 
the neck, where 
special care must be 
used. The result 
will be a pretty 
waist, which will 
appear to the un- 
initiated to be a new 
one. 

Another good idea 
is to hemstitch or 
scallop the edge of a 
ruffle made of fine 
lawn, a yard and a 
half long and four 
inches wide; this 
ruffle should be 
gathered into an 
inch-wide band 
which has button- 
holes to match the 

ria. 4. buttons on the waist 

with which it is to 

be worn. This ruffle may be put on or taken off 

at will, and is easily washed. One girl bought 

at a bargain a linen shirt-waist of good quality, 

but embroidered by machine. She went over 

the design with embroidery cotton, which pro- 

duced the effect of a hand-embroidered design, 
and made an attractive waist. 

The girl who has her share-of the housework 
to do, and yet wishes to be presentable at a 
moment’s notice, will be wise if she makes herself 
an apron from one of the inexpensive ‘‘jumper” 
gowns of wash material which may be found 
ready-made. A little 
pink and white checked 
gingham, with plain pink 
trimming, was bought, 
slit up the back, the bias 
piece cut away, and the 
back of the skirt neatly 
hemmed on the straight. 
Being dress length, it 
kept the skirts beneath 
it fresh, and could be 
slipped off in a minute, 
besides which advan- 
tages it had the merit of « 
being pretty in itself. 

A Good Season for 
Making Over. There 
has never been a time in 
the history of fashions 
when it was as easy as 
it now is to make over 
gowns and have them 
look well. Even in the 
new frocks, fresh from 
Paris, three or more 
materials are often used. 
The latest fashions 
show, however, that the 





lovely for evening gowns. 
The changeable effects 
are most fashionable, and 
they are often produced 
by using chiffon in two 
or three colors, placing 
one over the other to give 
the desired tone; but one 
needs an unerring eye for 
color, and artistic sense, 
to make these combi- 
nations beautiful. One 
frock which came from a 
famous house in Paris 
was of ashes-of-roses over 
apricot chiffon; another 
was heliotrope over a rose 
lilac; another an exquisite 
combination of gun-metal 
over orange. 

The lines of these filmy 
gowns arealmost straight. 
The skirts are full, in 
some cases banded lightly 
in at the flounce line, pro- 
ducing the effect of an 
overskirt. Some of the new silks are striped, 
and almost as soft as a voile in texture, opales- 
cent, changing in light and shade with every 
movement of the wearer. 

Foulards, many of them in checks, seem to be 
among the favorite silks for spring and summer. 
There are the changeable twilled foulard and the 
JSacgonné satin foulard ; the other silks are printed 
radia and printed satin crepon. The new color- 
ings, suggestive of interests outside the world of 
fashion, are “‘toile blue,” “aeroplane,” “Wright” 
and “Or’’; there are also charming new varia- 











tions of black and white, and small all-over 
patterns which are 
popular. With the 
silks comes the use 
of Persian trim- 
ming, the beautiful 
bands in soft, deli- 
cate colors which 
blend with every 
tone of the gowns 
they adorn. 

Not too many 
Buttons. Buttons 
are used sparingly. 
An excellent model 
in gray linen is 
single- breasted, 
with a few buttons 
on the sleeve, at the 
cuff line,and some at 
the back of the coat 
and on the lapels. 

Another good 
model is of yellow 
linen, and has some 
coarse heavy lace 
dyed exactly the 
same delicious prim- 
rose color. The lace 
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is about four inches wide, 
and follows the line of the 
neck one inch from the 
edge, ends at the single 
large button in front, and 
instead of a stiff, straight 
line in the center, it slants 
slightly from left to right. 
The cuffs are of deep lace 
to match the collar. 

With the coat and skirt 
one must think of the 
blouse. From the simple 
tailor-made waist for trav- 
elling to the dainty lace- 
trimmed or all-over lace 
and embroidered waist, 
there is a wide scope for 
new ideas and garniture. 
A very new touch is to 
have the sleeve and bodice 
in one with no shoulder 
seam. Thecoats, dresses 
and evening gowns show 
this most emphatically. 

The thin over blouse of 
one thickness of chiffon to match the suit, which 
has been popular this winter, worn over an all- 
lace waist allowing the neck and lower sleeves 
to show, is so becoming and withal so econom- 
ical, that the style is likely to last well through 
the spring. 

The round Dutch collar is still popular, but in 
some of the new waists it has been replaced by 
a dainty frill with a 
hand-embroidered edge 
in color or lace round 
the neck and down the 
front. 

The most fascinating 
among the French 
waists are the Russian 
blouses in linen. They 
are plaited over the hips, 
and the sleeves may be 
either long or short. A 
very attractive Russian 
blouse is made of blue- 
and-white-dotted hand- 
kerchief linen, and has 
a sailor collar and tie, 
cuffs, and soft, wide 
belt of dark blue thin 
linen. The skirt is 
three-quarters of a yard 
in depth, and has a 
border about two inch- 
es of the darker blue, 
and is slit up the left me. 0. 
side with rounded edges 
to about ten inches. This is to be worn over 
a white skirt. Another of a similar sort is 
of white handkerchief linen, with a frill round 
the neck and down the front, edged with hand- 
done scallops in a sort of plum color. The 
sleeves are three-quarter length, and have ruffles 
to match the neck. 

A model in heavy linen very similar to a 
chintz or floral cretonne is very smart and fash- 
ionable. The heavy linen waists with a deep, 
turn-down collar of fine linen edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace are made with long sleeves slightly 
full to the wristband. Down the center plait a 
one-sided frill of fine linen and Valenciennes 
lace gives a touch of softness to an otherwise 
severely cut garment. 

A pretty mousseline de soie frock is gathered 
about the waist, while broderie Anglaise fin- 
ishes the bottom. A motif of broderie is in 
the front of the bodice, which is gathered lightly 
at the waist, and has a yoke of wide lace. This 
is a charming gown for luncheon or for any 
afternoon entertainment. 

An evening gown of soft white chiffon is made 
up, not over silk or satin, but over Bruges lace, 
with beautiful effect. The bodice is shirred, and 
the lace cut low with the outer material coming 
up high over it, and trimmed with very open 
black mesh, which allows the lace to show 
through it. 

The Question of Hats. Although gowns 
are growing simpler as to styles and lines, hats 
are in many cases taking on the most complex 
and extraordinary outlines and trimmings. 

It is to be hoped that the American girl will 
be too sensible to follow the extreme fashions for 
hats, set by Paris this season, and that those 
fashions may be more than usually short-lived. 

Many flower hats are to be seen among the 
new styles, and from their early popularity it 
seems probable that by summer-time they will 
have become a little too common to be in the best 
taste. They are always becoming, however, and 
the profusion and choice of blossoms this year is 
greater than ever before. 

No one size seems to predominate over the 
others,—large, small, medium,—anything and 
everything which is becoming may be worn 
without the least risk on the wearer’s part of 
making herself appear either conspicuous or 
behind the times, to judge from the variety of 
shapes displayed. There are picture hats of 
burnt straw with fairly big crowns, which are 
faced with silk and covered with spring flowers. 
One beautiful straw hat is of deep yellow, faced 






































with black, and caught up sharply on the side 
with two jaunty wings. This would prove a 
most useful hat with many costumes, Other 
hats are swathed in tulle of several different 
shades, giving the changeable effect which is now 
so popular. 

The round, almost turban-like.hats have been 
worn until their: popularity has made them a 
weariness to the beholder, and their reign is now 
a thing of the past. 

The Monoplane Hat. The monoplane hat 
is the newest of all the shapes, and needs an ex- 
planation. It is a large, exaggerated round, 
with the front and back brim rolling flat over 
the crown, and is generally trimmed with an 
aigret and a flat rosette, the latter of dull gold 
lace. The points of the hat may be worn criss- 
cross over the ears, or from front to back, which- 
ever is the more becoming way. 

All-black hats are as fashionable as ever, al- 
though lately there has appeared a tendency to 
trim them with colored feathers. In contrast to 
the large hats, still to be in the mode, are the 
tiny toques, worn at a coquettish angle, quite 
over one ear; they frequently are trimmed with 
a bushy aigret almost as big as the hat itself. 
This is a trying hat, only suited to the unusual 
and piquant face. 

Veils with great spots and squares, so trying 
to the eyes and unbecoming as well, have de- 
parted. Lace veils covered with designs of 
flowers and various lace patterns are much in 
vogue, but they are so expensive that the girl of 
moderate means will do better to buy a deep 
flounce of lace the requisite length, or an all- 
over lace, and appliqué a border not only on the 
bottom, but also on the sides. 
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THE VISITING GIRL. 


GROUP of college girls were talking over 
A plans for the spring vacation. One of 
them, by no means the prettiest or most 
brilliant, had received an invitation coveted by 
them all. 23 
“T thought when you were invited for a week- 


end last autumn it was glory en ” said one 
girl, “but a whole fortnight! Nan, { wish _— 


tell us w you happen to be so desired e 


“I’m not!” protested Nan. 

“Yes, you are,” insisted her friend. “You 
pay ab yek en cage for a swinging perch. 
to light on between visits, if you weren’t so fond 
of your family. Tell us what you do to make 
er so bewitching when you go a-visiting. 

f I didn’t live so far away I should know by 
this time.”” 

“There are py Sang possible reasons I 
think of,” said Nan, ing. “I have 
gowns made so that I can get into them without 
— and packed so they don’t need pressing 

ee on Oh, and one of my 
hostesses year told me it was a strong point 
in my favor that while I liked children, I didn’t 
expect them to learn to love me in less than 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Would you like to hear the ‘Rules for the 
Gradual facture of Visitor’s Tact,’ pre- 
sented to me by a frank aunt?” asked another 
girl. “She had them copied on the typewriter, 
and sent a copy to each of her nieces. They 
make us all look forward eagerly to our next visit 
there. I will recite them to you: 

_ “Don’t say “Am I intruding or interrupt- 
ing?” if you happen on a family conclave. 
Don’t wander into rooms; step so the family 
will know you are coming ; it won’t be necessary 


can 
my 


to p. 

“*Don’t remind your host or another guest 
that the last time you talked together he expressed 
a different opinion from the one he now holds. 
You will have more favorable opportunities to 
display your good memory. And don’t ask ““Do 
you remember” what Becky arp, or Rudyard 
Kipling, or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest hero- 
ine says about a certain thing? If you wish 
to quote anything, quote it; don’t drive any one 
into a corner. 

‘Learn to laugh at a story you’ve heard 


before. 

“* Don’t try to be too self. ificing. If riding 
backward makes you sick, say so. artyrs are 
not pleasant 


“**Find out whether the family like to sit w 
late, or go to bed early. While you are young it 
won’t hurt you to gain or lose a few hours’ sleep 


for the sake of them comfortable in their 

minds. And find out whether they are slow or 

eld eaters, and your table pace 
eirs.’ 


“Those are Aunt Katherine’s rules; of course 
any one might make them by the dozen, but those 
a to be the things that particularly affect 


.“My mother has one great favorite among my 
visiting friends,” said another girl. “She always 
says she loves to have Margaret come because 
she isn’t so terribly observing as some girls. She 
says that if Norah to get a spot on her 
apron Margaret would never notice it, and if the 
boys ever forget to take off their caps minute 
they come in the never fastens 
her eyes on their heads. Mother calls her the 
most comfortable visitor we have.” 

. “My mother says the visitor she dreads most 
is one of my friends who is a sweet girl, but just 
(letermined to be helpful,” said another of the 
group. “One day she got up long before break- 
fast, and dusted the sitting-room beautifully— 
and it was sweeping day !”” 

But there are places where they love to have 
you hel , Ry _“T visit at one house 
Mt te pci) quite hurt if I pagel comgeny 

“Yes, it’s hard to tell,” chimed in Aunt 
ey a 

a eir 
while others don’t wish you to say a word about 
personal like their clothes, or the china, 
or the food. want you to talk and act as 
if they were as young as you are, and others are 
sticklers for a respectful manner. Some want 
you off their hands for two hours in the after- 
hoon, and others are qui 
they might like a nap,” she added, dolefully. 

I suppose it all comes to this,” said Nan, “for 


P| between two cloths until nearly dry; then iron 


a girl just as for an older visitor; the thing to do 
is try to fit in, and not be too individual—and 
sometimes you’d much rather stay at home !’’ 


HOW TO BE A FRENCH LAUNDRESS 
AT HOME. 

HAT girl realizes that she can equal at 

home the exquisite work done in the 

French laundries? ‘That, however, is 
the fact. To do fine laundry work at home it is 
necessary only to have the proper implements 
and to remember a few important things. First 
of all come the irons. There should be three 
kinds: the ordinary broad flat-iron for large sur- 
faces, the slender, double-pointed iron for sleeves 
and narrow places, and a tiny iron for small 
detail work, especially on babies’ clothes. 


As for boards, it is well to have several: a 
narrow one for skirts; a sleeve-board, a little 
oval affair held up in the air by two supports so 
that the article can hang free; a bosom-board, 
small and oblong, for shirt bosoms; and either a 
small rolling-pin or a piece of 
ay 4g 
e ip in d 

laces. Then there should 

DG Agr 

or ironing 

cola pees, 
may @ y 

slip on one of the pr od boards. 

Amateur laundresses usuall y 
find that their irons “‘stick.” 
This can be avoided by rubbing 
the hot iron on a sheet of fine 
sandpaper, and then polishin 
on muslin or newspaper. 
the iron is beeswaxed after 
this it cannot stick. 

Sprinkling by hand is often 
unsatisfactory, one portion of 
the garment receiving an undue 
amount of moisture, and another remaining 
almost dry. The best way is to use a tiny) 
er with a fine spray. This moistens | 
the clo' evenly and pm ey and renders 
the process of ironing easier. experienced 
laundress always irons things as damp as 
sible, and if the ent becomes while she 
is ironing, it is invariably moistened with a wet 
cloth. Good work is possible only when the | 
irons are hot—really hot—just this side of scorch- 
ing-point. Never wet the iron while hot, as it 
spoils the temper. 

The first thing to do in taking up a wet gar- 
ment is to shake it out with a snap. This takes 
away some of the wrinkles. It should then be 
pulled into shape with the hands, the tucks laid 
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SKIRT-BOARD. 


the right way, and the hem stretched smooth. 
In the case of lace or embroidery, each separate 
medallion or scallop should be moe f pulled into 


| 

















shape. These should then be ironed by running 
the point of the iron into each scallop. Never 
iron such patterns lengthwise. 


The greatest care must be exercised in ironing 
table laces and embroideries. The process is 
simple, but it is one requiring close attention. 

These and em- 
broideries are never 
starched; they will 
be stiff enough if 
ironed while rather 
wet. Before being 
ironed they should be 
carefully pulled out 
and straightened, so 
that each bit of 
or embroidery will 
lie perfectly smooth. 
After this the pieces 
must be placed on 
the heavily padded 
board, face down, 
and covered with a 
cloth. They are then 
pressed with a hot iron. At the last — 
when my be nearly dry, they may be pr 
without the cloth, but always on the wrong side. 

imes pressing on several folds of Turkish 
toweling is effectual in bringing out the raised 
effect of the embroidery. 

To iron pieces embroidered in colored silks 
wash them in pure soap-suds and rinse in several 
waters. Do not wring them out, but lay them 

















BOSOM-BOARD. 


ROUND BOARD. 


in the same manner, laying them on Turkish 


toweling or a heavy pad > 
Real is cleaned by being put into a clean 
glass jar which contains warm water with a 


= of borax and a piece of Castile soap. It is 





to have a fruit-jar, so that the top may be 
screwed on and contents vigorously shaken 
until the lace is clean. After a thorough rinsing 


in the same way, the lace should be pulled out | 
straight and smooth, and then wrapped round | 
a large glass bottle or jar, where it is left to dry. | 
Never attempt to starch or blue lace if you 
wish it to Telain the exquisite filmy look whi | 
is its chief charm. 

If it is a question of raw-starching stiff cuffs 
or shirt add a little borax to the i 
- F.. P 3 = — ey c bern —_ 
until near and then put on ish wit 
the iron directly on the material. t a tiny 
ae of wax candle or a roe Ke paraftin into 

iled starch, and starch from wrong side, so 
that if there are any lumps they will not be so 
likely to meet the surface of the iron directly. If 
these directions are followed, the results will bea 
surprise even when compared with the work of 
an expert professional laundress. 


PLAYING TENNIS. 


HAT girls do not often excel boys at 

tennis is due to three things—the handicap 

of skirts, inferior muscular development, 
and the slower “nervous reaction” in athletic 
work, due to lack of practise. 


To overcome the handicap of skirts, dress for 
tennis with the same care and forethought that 





| knowledge 
| any sense of responsibility about it, are beginning 
| to try to give their daughters this a 





you would for swimming. Do not wear two or 
three starched underskirts. Do not wear a tight | 





| foot. 


belt or yy ! which constricts the lungs. 
wear a linen skirt, unstarched, and weight the 
hem a little, if necessary, to keep it from flying. 
Wear bloomers underneath. Dress for freedom 
of action and comfort, and leave looking pretty 
for less active times. 


Inferior muscular development is characteristic. | 


But the girl who will use a lighter racket, as 
she should, and will practise those strokes in 
tennis which call for accuracy and nicety rather 
than for a smashing hit at the ball, will learn to 
play well enough to make it hard for her brother 
to beat A twelve-ounce racket is quite heavy 
enough for a girl of twelve; thirteen and a half 
ounces is none too light for a woman. If you 
use a heavier racket, have the “heft’’ or balance 
so that most of the weight is in the hand. 
lighter racket can be heavier in the “head” with- 
out tiring the wrist. 

It is just as possible to train the “nervous 
reaction” as the muscles themselves. As a 
means of increasing the ability to think and act 
— in tennis there is nothing much better 
than a blank brick wall with level ground at its 
If you can mark a line on the wall the 
height of a tennis net (three feet), so much the 
better. “Play the wall’’ with all balls striking 
over the line, if you can. 

Play hard, but do not keep it up long. Stop 
before you are tired, and — “ place shots.”’ 
Make half a dozen upright marks five feet apart 
on your “net line,’’ and see how close you can 
come to hitting each one in turn, or each alternate 
one, without missing the ball. Do not overrun 
the ball—a common fault. 

Service is better practised on a tennis-court, 
because the ball must not only clear the net, but 
strike inside the service line. Get a companion 
and as many balls as you can find and practise 


services only, five.minutes at a time, turn and | 
turn about. 


Your companion is to chase the 
balls and return them to you. Let alone all the 
“twists” and “reverse twists” and “cuts” and 
“trick services.”’ Strive fora straight, moderately 
hard and accurate ball. 

Learn to serve the second ball almost as hard 
as the first. The practise of making the second 

very “soft’’ in order to be sure it goes inside 
the court is fatal to good playing. Do not run in 
on your service. ‘That is an expert’s game, is 
extremely tiring, and takes strength, training and 
endurance far beyond the ordinary. 

Do not allow any one to “play off,” that is, 
play easier than he or she can, because you are a 
girl, or an inferior player. It spoils the game. 
Adjust inequalities by taking or giving odds of 
a point, more or less, a game. Never play at all 
unless you play pad best, and do not play with 
any one who will not play hard against you. 

Jall nog seore aloud when = are serving ; 
insist that your opponent call hers when she is 
serving. Never question her decision as toa ball 
on her side of the net; do not play with her if 
she questions those you make. Long tradition 
and common practise have made umpireless 
matches play always “on honor,’ and the 
opponent who will not allow you the same 
courtesy of entire belief and credit in decisions 
that you accord to her is not apt to be much 
liked on a court. Never dispute a point. Yield 
it. No game is worth a quarrel. 
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THE GIRL’S CHANCES. 
2. Woman’s Increased Physical Strength. 


E ADMITTED last month, you remem- 

ber, that girls are not so strong as boys. 

But do you realize that there is good 

hope in time of bringing the average of feminine 

vigor up to the standard now reached by the 

most vigorous women only? Have you the least 

conception of the improvement that has taken 
place in this respect in a single generation ? 


This improvement —_ started with the nine- 
teenth century idea of what a woman could be 
and ought to be. Before that time she lived a 
strictly domestic life. She had no proper edu- 
cation, no independence. As no one had ever 
taken any proper care of her health, and as she 
herself knew no more than a baby about the 
matter, she was seldom well. Women who had 
to work, worked on thus burdened, until they were 
worn out, and died before their time; women 
whose position enabled them to make much of 
their ill health set the fashion in feminine charm. 

To be in style required pallor, languor, in- 
ability to eat a “square meal” or to walk with- 
out leaning on some one’s arm. 
attacks of the Bh ple a wd some sort of 
hysterical collapse caused by fatigue or fright— 
was the height of elegance. 

An old Seotch gentlewoman was once asked 
whether she had been “bonny” in her youth. 
The pride with which she answered showed her 
——— that --~ a fulfilled the most 
impo requirements as to appearance 
of the young women of her day. 

“Na,” she said, “I wasna preceesely bonny. 
I was pale, penetratin’, an’ int’restin’ !”’ 

All this may seem very long ago, but in truth 
our present-day admiration for color, vigor and 
endurance in girls is hardly a generation old. As 
the people of the nineteenth century little by little 
encouraged women to get education and inde- 
pendence, they saw that these things required 
physical strength; then they began to surmise 
that women should and coul 
and they changed their notion of what mad 
woman charming accordingly. 

Already this p Senn of standard has had prac- 
tical results. Gymnasium records kept in the 
women’s colleges show that there is founda- 
tion for the statement one often hears nowadays: 
“The girls of this generation are taller than their 
mothers,” and it is certain that many of them 
are as fond of athletics as their brothers. This 
is natural, for their childhood is being blessed, 
like that of their brothers, with fresh air and 
vii i 

ter ge the mothers of to-day, 
who never from their own mothers any 
of how to take care of themselves, or 


ea 


this sense of responsibility. True, the 
are only just “beginning to try,” but with an- 
other generation success will come, and in time 


woman will have more vigorous health and more | 


physical capacity for doing things than was 
dreamed of by our grandmothers. 

Two things threaten the success of this splendid 
forward movement, but both are entirely within 
the control of girls themselves. We cannot do 
better next month than give them a little thought. 





To be subject to | 


have better health, | 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. {Adr. 








Boys IF Investigate this 


*“ most amusing 

toy invented in many years. 
marble shooter which 
enables you to aim accurately 
at the peewees. Instead of 
sore knuckles, shooting with 
your fingers, you’ll have fun 
without end. Send for it now, 
only 10c. Boys are wild about it. 





Patent Applied For. 


BOUR MANUFACTURING CO., 1513 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 0 






AIR RIFLE —“ The Gun that Shoots.” 


Bends a shot entirely through one-half inch pine and more. Uses 
ed i by powerfal rock drilis, 
air os, ote.. Many ol rful ¢ 
fle. of shot intro! 
the air.Can be used where ca: 
costs about Ibe for 1,080 shots. 


sabetiente se “justas |. 
8.0. Pacific t 
GENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO. 





MAKES 
HAPPY 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 
who prefer to stay at 
me homeand enjoy them 
2 selves rather than 
play on the streets 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment not unlike that 
of rowing, brings 
every muscle into 
play. Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious, You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you'!l save itin doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 
lutely safe: no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 
clothing. Neta toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wil! last for 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. T, QUINCY, ILL. 














Be sure it’s a 


KODAK 


Get the full satisfaction that is to 
be had from photography by 
starting right—with Kodak goods. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100.00. 
Brownies (they work like Kodaks) $1 to $12. 


Coneueey Eastman Kodak Co., 
odaks and 


Brownies free at the Rochester, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail, 


ror Motor Boat $2,495 


A 16-Foot Motorgo Motor Boat Equipped with 
2% Horse-Power Reversible Engine, Complete, 
Ready to Run, Fully Guaranteed. 


~ ed ; 

















A better boat than you can buy elsewhere for 
$25.00 to $50.00 in advance of our price. 

Do not buy a motor boat of any kind until 
you get our prices. 16,18 and 22-foot boats at 
prices just as sensational; guaranteed indefi- 
nitely. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


24 H.P. MARINE ENGINE, $42.95 


A 2% Horse-Power Single 
Cylinder Reversible Marine 
Engine with full boat equip- 
ment — nd = age in hull, 
guaranteed indefi- 

SEE ccssceneseses $42.95 

We have other marine en 
gines of different horse-power 
at prices $25.00 to $50.00 less 
than you will pay elsewhere 
for engines of the same power 
and quality. Get our prices 
before placing your order. 


Write To-Day for Our 1910 Catalogue 
of Motor Boats and Marine Engines 





— as 





Engine Catalogue 
ou need if you 
nformed about 
the boat and marine engine 
. It will give you 
pointers on what to buy and 
prices to 2 Send us a 
postal card and write on it, =< 

*Send me your 1910 Motor STARS ROTBUTY °> 
Boat and arine Engine 

Catalogue No, 65 Y37,’’ and state whether yo 
are interested in a complete boat or an engine 
You will receive it free by return mail. 


= te: ORGO 
f OTOR Boats & 


SNE 














SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago 
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FRANK SPEARS’ SCHEMES. 
RANK SPEARS has blue eyes and 
freckles, a tall, peaked head, and hair 
the color of dead broom-grass. When 
he is in a deep study, thinking out some 
of his wonderful schemes, you can 
, hardly attract his attention with a red- 
~ hot poker. 

Last summer Frank planned to reproduce 
King Solomon’s Temple in the wood-lot back of 
the pasture. But after he got three piles of rock 
for the foundation and cut two cedar poles, he 
discovered the lack of several necessary things— 
among them time and ability. He gave up. 

Next he undertook to build a ship on the creek 
beyond the bottom field. It was to be eighteen 
feet long, twelve feet wide, and ten feet high, 
and was to carry a home-made cannon and float 
the Stars and Stripes. Two dead logs nailed 
together with four strips of plank was as far as 
he went on that. 

In the early winter he planned a wooden rail- 
way to run from the timber on the hill down to 
the house, so that he could send wood down on 
home-made flat cars. But that railway never 
got very far; in fact, its equipment never ex- 
ceeded two rails and one wheel. 

Once he undertook to ornament the end of the 
barn with a picture of a Roman chariot-race. 
But it was not a success—although there is still 
plenty of red and green paint there. 

There is nothing wrong about Frank’s won- 
derful schemes. It is ‘natural for a boy with 
ambition and imagination to dream of great 
things, and to make marvelous, if impossible, 
plans. 

But there is one discouraging thing about 
Frank. As he gets older his head and hands 
still stay a long way apart. His head gets higher 
and higher in the clouds, and his hands get deeper 
and deeper—in his pockets. His schemes are 
just as impossible as they were five years ago, 
and he does even less to carry them out. 

Unless growing reason and experience teach 
Frank to think of schemes some of which at 
least are possible, and unless patient effort and 
careful training give him skill to do and grit to 
hold on until he can carry out some of them suc- 
cessfully, he will find himself a sad misfit in this 
busy world. 

Not that he should give up his great ambitions, 
his fine dreams, his high ideals. But every year 
his head should learn to change the dream of 
some impossible glory, toa plan for some possible 
good; and his hands, instead of dropping idly 
when the thing seems hard, should acquire the 
skill and persistence that change the impossible 
into the possible. 

Thus his head and hands will grow closer 
together, learn to work with each other to accom- 
plish some of the fine and useful things for which 
the world is waiting. 

If Frank does not do this he will go through 
life planning a great deal and doing nothing. 
He will dabble a little here and a little there; 
begin one thing, and leave it unfinished to begin 
on something else quite as impossible and useless. 
His life will be pitifully strewn and cluttered 
with broken and unfinished things he has started 
to do and never done. Not only will he be a 
failure, but never seeing any of his dreams come 
true, he will be bitterly unhappy. 


* 
SOUTHERN BOY FARMERS. 





AST year a member of a Boys’ Corn Club in 
[° Marlboro County, South Carolina, harvested 
a crop of one hundred and fifty-two and 
one-half bushels to the acre. Of the twenty- 
three members of the club, only one boy produced 
less than fifty bushels to the acre, and many 
passed the hundred-bushel mark. Yet the 
average crop grown there by men is but twelve 
bushels to the acre; the fathers of these same 
boys have been growing on the same land for a 
lifetime, crops but little better than the average. 
This is a good example of the work done by 
the Boys’ Corn Clubs in the South. In the ten 
Southern States skirting the Atlantic and the 
Gulf there were last year twelve thousand, four 
hundred and sixty-four boys, members of these 
clubs, studying and practising scientific farming. 
There will probably be twice as many this year, 
and four times as many in 1911! Ultimately, it 





is hoped, the new methods of cultivation will be 
carried to every farm on which there is a boy. 
Corn clubs for boys are not new, but they 
have never been so well-organized or wide-spread 
as these in the South. The national government 
supervises them, aids in their organization, lends 
the advice of its experts, receives reports 
all, draws its conclusions as to their needs, and 
puts them in the way to getting these supplied. 
Dr. S. A. es = of the ret pone — 
demonstration of the Department 0: riculture, 
started the work and is its head. Prof. O. B. 
Martin, formerly superintendent of public in- 
struction in South Carolina, is in charge of the 
active work. The headquarters in Washington 
is the clearing-house for ideas. 
a... h I ae Se 
na a thoro organization in- 
eludes Vi ia. —— ng South Coping, 
rgia, Flori bama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Texas. He has ten state 
agents, eighteen district agents, and four hundred 
local agents. These government experts inter- 
view state and county school superintendents 





IN HIS OWN CORN. 


and arouse their interest in the corn clubs. 
These in turn go to the teachers, and they pre- 
sent the plan to the boys. A club is formed. 

A state or federal icultural expert then 
takes up the work. boys are advised to 
take one acre for their demonstration. They are 
told how to pre the soil, how to fertilize it, 
how to select their seed, how to plant, cultivate, 
harvest, sell. A small boy can cultivate an acre 
of corn very thoroughly and go to school at the 
same time. He is advised and instructed at 
every . He tries to surpass the other boys 
of the club, and the rivalry and interest are keen. 
It is more fun than fishing! 

The ple of the town or county are now 
asked do their part. Every storekeeper, 
lawyer, banker, doctor in the community is in- 
terested in increasing the output of the farms. 
They offer prizes to encourage the boys. One 
prize may be for the greatest production, an- 
other for the ten best ears, another for the best 
record of the crop, another for greatest net 
profits—for the greatest production may not be 
the best farming. 

Finally the great day when the prizes are 
awarded comes. Sometimes this takes place at 
the county fair, but usually the rivals meet at the 
county court-house. Experts from the state 
agricultural coll and from the Department of 

culture are there to inspect the corn offered. 

Je Witt Lundy of Lexington, Mississippi, 
after trying for three years, won the last prize 
trip to Washington. The first year he got no 
prize, the second year he won the township prize, 
and the third year the state prize. His crop was 
fifty-three bushels to the acre, less than other 
boys had raised, but economically produced. 
Moreover, he had kept an exact account of ex- 
penditures, had produced prize ears, and 
shown = skill in judging seed-corn. 

Carl Benton of Florence, South Carolina, raised 
one hundred and eleven and one-half bushels to 
the acre, and was the center of attraction when 
President Taft stopped there on his recent tour. 
He is but twelve years of age, and very small. 

Now the effect of all this upon any given com- 
munity is quickly shown. Throughout the 
South the average acreage production of corn is 
fifteen bushels. Yet these boys have every where 
raised four times that much. The fathers of the 
youngsters planted corn in the same fields. When 
the crops of the boys began to forge ahead, the 
veterans began to be interested. any of the 
— ~~ me a. Their owners 

no ieved it possi raise paying crops, 
and for generations had made only a bare living. 

The mature farmer is suspicious of “ book 
farming.” He has been raising corn for thirt 
ary and thinks his experience the best school. 

3ut the boy member of a corn club is not set in 
his ways, and finds new methods an interesting 
game. Besides, he is competing with other boys, 
and does not wish to be beaten. 

At harvest-time the boy bay fifty, a hun- 
dred, perhaps a hundred and fifty bushels. His 
father on the same land gathers fifteen bushels. 
It is marvelous. The actual demonstration on 
the home farm converts the father. The great 
results start the boy on the path to being in all 
ways a scientific farmer. 

e boy has raised one hundred bushels of 
corn to the acre, and his product brings a fancy 
price for seed-corn. He sells it for two dollars 
a bushel, and takes twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
prizes—two hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
all! It costs seven dollars an acre in the South 
to raise corn. His acre, however, has been 
given special care and special fertilizing. Prob- 
ably ten dollars extra have been spent on it. 
This leaves a net profit of two hundred and 
eight dollars to the young club member in a region 
where the yearly average production of the 
farmer is one hundred and forty dollars, and the 
average profit on corn but five or six dollars 
an acre. 

The farmer and his son realize that it is 
— to cultivate a hundred acres ost as 

horoughly as one. They can safely figure 
upon raising fifty bushels to the acre. Corn has 
sold for a long time for about a dollar a bushel, 
and they safely figure on seventy cents. It 
will cost them fifteen dollars an acre for this 


from | thousand ; that i 
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grade of intensive cultivation. They may then 
reasonably expect a net profit of twenty dollars 
to the acre, or two thousand dollars. 

To the farmer of the South two thousand dol- 
lars means a competence. He can live as well 
on that as the dweller in the city can on five 
he can have all that is needed 
to make the family comfortable and happy. He 
can have a good house, and fill it with con- 
veniences ; he can get the farm implements, 
drive. the best horses, raise the best le. His 
children can have good educations. The diffi- 
culties that faced him and his father before him 
have been removed. 

All this his boy has accomplished. 


THE BOY’S DIAMOND. 


HE official rules require that the shortest 
distance from any fence or other obstruc- 
tion to the home base be 235 feet, and from 

the plate to the stand or catcher’s fence behind, 
90 feet. Thestandard diamond has sides 90 feet 
long, and is a perfect square. But wise boys 
under 15 will not try to play on a diamond laid 
out for full-grown men. Too often boys look 
with contempt on an undersized diamond, calling 
it a “baby ball-ground,” and stoutly assert their 
ability to play on a “regulation” field. But a 
boy’s strength is not that of a man, nor are his 
legs so long and fast, nor is his arm so powerful. 
A diamond suited to his size will enable him to 
play better ball than a ground too big for the 
strength of his throwing arm and the speed of 
his leg. And to prevent too great a strain on 
that undeveloped throwing arm, he had best use 
a smaller, lighter ball than the regular league ball. 


To determine the proper diamond for any given 
set of boys, have the boys who are to play run 
round a regulation diamond, that is, four times 
90 feet from a standing start, and take the time of 
each. Add all these “times” together and divide 
the result by the number of boys. This gives 
the average time of the whole team in running the 
regulation bases. For this distance, although 
the record is less, the average time of an average 
adult team may be considered as 16 seconds. Get 
some older boy to work out the proportion in this 
way: 360 feet (regulation distance from home, 
round bases, back to home) is to 214% seconds 
(here assumed to be the average time of the boys 
in running this distance) as x (the distance which 
you wish to know) is to 16 (the average number 
of seconds in which grown men run the distance). 
““X”’ would be (nearly) 268 feet, or 67 feet between 
bases; which makes a very good-sized diamond 
for boys of from 9 to 14 years of age. 

See that all bases are equally distant from each 
other, and so placed as to form a square. The 
pitcher’s box is normally 60% feet from the center 
of the plate on a line drawn from home plate and 
second base. Ina smaller diamond, it must be 


proportioned properly, —t to this formula: 
60% :90::x: 67 (or whatever sides of the 
diamond may be in feet). His plate must not be 
more than 15 inches higher than the level of home 

Bases should always be canvas bags 15 
inches square, filled with sawdust, fastened to a 
well-set stake. Do not make shift with stones. 
— and buy canvas and get mother 
to e the bags. 


Mark the diamond clearly with lime. Do not 
fail to mark good, long foul lines, which are con- 
tinuations of the lines connecting home and first, 
and home and third. 

Detailed directions can be found in any base- 
ball guide for figuring out the actual design of the 
ball-field. The practical side of laying one out is 
taken care of with a strong cord 200 feet long, a 
sharp stick on which to wind it, a builder’s tape 
line, a brush or, better, a tennis marker and lime, 
and two helpers. Do not go out the first after- 
noon in the spring and spend 10 minutes placing 

and rest of the time playing ball— 
spend the whole afternoon laying out the field, 
marking it correctly, carefully, and play, when 
you do play, on a ground which is fit for the 


purpose. 

Real rubber plates for home and pitcher may 
be too costly; good substitutes are soft pine 
boards, painted white,—with well-rounded p 
for home plate,—sunk level with the ground, and 
there well screwed to the tops of stakes previously 
driven into the earth. 


A BLUEBIRD HOUSE. 


** 4 BIRD as familiar as the bluebird needs no 
A introduction,” says a well-known natural- 

ist; “in fact, he seems so at home in our 
orchards and gardens or about our dwellings that 
we wonder what he did for a home before the 
white man came.” 


This bluebird house is meant to be fastened 
against the wall of the house or barn. The 
front and: two sides are made of three upright 
one of slab wood with the bark on. The piece 
orming the front is cut with an A-shaped peak, 
and a flat % inch 
board is —_ a 
corresponding shape 
to form the back of 
the house, by which 
it is fastened to the 
wall 


-  Thetwo sides and 
front, if carefully 
eee Tay eo 

pu er, have a 

rounded shape not 

unlike that of a 
section of a small tree. One side of the ordinary 
hip-roof, with attractive —— eaves, is 
securely nailed in place. The other side is 
hinged at the ridge, and a small hook-hasp under- 
neath the projecting lower edge holds it firmly 
closed, like the cover of a box. This permits the 
house to be cleaned each season. 

The house is attached to a % inch board base 
nearly square, the front edge ge a few 
inches to ae a porch. wo little birch 
sticks may be fashion 





each side in front. Another piece of slab wood 


in the shape of fences at | be 








with the bark on, attached underneath the base, 
gives a pleasing finish to the structure. 

The inside measurements should be about 
9x 7x7 inches, and the entrarice hole the size of 
a half-dollar. 

* * 


SORTING THE COUNTERS. 

ERE is a puzzle from the columns of the 
London Standard that is not too baffling, 
but calls, nevertheless, for a few minutes 

of very patient calculation : 


Ole|o/ejojejoje@ | | 
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In the upper row of this diagram four white 
and four black counters are placed alternately. 

It is possible, by moving these counters two at 
a time, to arrange them in four moves as they 
stand on the lower row. 














* * 


VOLLEY-BALL: A NEW GAME. 


LTHOUGH volley-ball is a fine game in- 
A doors, it is a better one played in the open. 
The court may be of almost any size, ac- 
cording to the space that is available and the 
number of players; the regulation size for 2, 3 or 
4on a side, is 25x 50 feet, divided by a net into 
2 courts 25 feet square. Since the ball does not 
have to bounce, the ground need not be absolutely 
level; but there should be no irregularities which 
might cause a stumble. The net should be 
8 feet high at the ends and 7 feet 6 inches in the 
center; an old tennis net may be made to do 
service—or even a rope wound with white cloth 
and stretched at the proper height. Mark out 
the court with lime or with tapes. 





The leather ball is round, like a football, with 
a rubber bladder inside. It should be blown up 
tightly. ‘Theregulation ball weighs not less than 
9 nor more t 12 oun and is not less than 
25 nor more than 27 inches in circumference. 
An ordi Association football will do very 
well as a substitute. The cardinal principles of 
the game are these: The ball must not touch the 
ground,—unless on the service,—be sent out of 
court or +~ the = or pty twice in 
succession by any player, ough it may pass 
from one player to another on the same as; it 
must be batted or struck only with the hands or 
forearms. _ 

The game is of 21 points, scored 1 at a time on 
nets, outs or grounded balls. But when the 
server’s side loses a point, it loses only the serv- 
ice. In other words, only the server’s side may 
score. 

Each player of the side serves in turn. He 
stands on the base-line of his court, and must 
serve the ball so that it goes at least 10 feet, when 
it may be struck by a player of his own side and 
“helped over’ the net. ‘T'wo services are allowed, 
as in tennis, and a ball striking the top of the net 
before going over is a “let,’? and must be served 

in. A ball must strike on or within the lines 
of the opposite court. A service which fails is a 
“fault”; and 2 faults forfeit the service to the 
other side. The service may be taken in the air, 
or allowed to strike the und first. Catching 
or holding the ball loses the point. 

It is better to play with both hands when pos- 
sible; it gives better accuracy and more exercise. 
Practise play, sending the ball to the man 
on your side who is in the position to make 
a telling return. In teams of 5, 3 should play 
forward, close to the net, and 2 back. When 
there are 40n a —— 2 should play back and 2 
forward ; in a team of 3, they may all play mid- 
way in the court, or with 1 forward pod 3 eg 

he game has been called “the sure cure for 
the blues,”’ and there is a wonderful amount of 
fun and exercise in it. As most of the playing. is 
done overhead, the game is especially beneficial 
in strengthening and expanding the chest. 


e® ¢ 


MENDING A PEARL HANDLE. 


VERY boy who has not yet lost his pearl- 
handled pocket-knife knows how liable the 
panels are to breakage—especially when 

carried in the museum of a boy’s pocket! A 
writer in Popular Mechanics gives an ingenious 
suggestion for the repair of such injuries. 

Apply solder with a 
soldering-iron to the metal 
part of the han as 
shown in the sketch. The 
solder is then dressed down even with the pear! 
by using a file and sandpaper. The joint may 
> = ~ ig smooth that it cannot be detected by 

e touch. 






































REE 100 stamps all different for 2c. return e. 
F I buy stamps. Bryant Pollard, Proctorsville, Vt. 


106 China, etc.,s¢ d list,2c. 
IB Soi Cata. 12. Aute. K Dullard &00., Sta. A. Boston. 

10 diff. Japan or 4 diff. China free to 
STAMPS FREE > 








now amomers who send for 
provals, Big stock. W. ©. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, 








and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
61.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
a design for estimate. Cata. 

jan Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 





hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 

women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. 


Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy.4044 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 


Its Firm 
Grip on 


or Wire 
Lines 
Never 
Pails. 


For sale everywhere. Send us 10c. for sample box. 
Cc. C. PUTNAM & SON, Putnamville, Vt., U.8. A. 
Our name on every carton. 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 

durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen, Sam- 

ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broanwar, New York 
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a < cent depo. sit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAY fd LE RI AL. 
R IT ONLY CO one cent to n 
our umhcard-of prices pA marvelous jure 
on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 


Do not bu 
}} Factory PRICES a bicycle or 
f tires from any one at any price 
oon peels for ourlarge Art Catalo 
and learn our wonderful proposition oO 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
he where are 
] RIDER AGENTS sting is 
money oe and cating yom bicycles. 
per than any other factory. 
. Coaste r-Brake rear 
we tampa repairs andall ies at half usual 
whee ‘ait; write to-day for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R50,Chicago 


Get This CATALOGUE and Save 
25% — 40% 

Don’t think of buying a buggy until you see the 
big 1910 MURRAY Style Book of Vehicles and Har- 
ness—the most complete published —contains 192 

. pages, 345 illustrations, 
& including the new 
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Save ‘| 
deal Highest 
a Murray Award 


Auto-Buggy. 


.. ee — is 2) In this buggy you 
“A fs — po get 7 valuable fea- 


os or tures not con- 

Af Ne LMTY, tained in the 

average buggy. 

G watdaiieal 2 years. “Sold on trial. Safe delivery 

insured. Get wue for ls — It is Free. 

THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., 
360-366 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 








double duty — the soap 
which cleans and disinfects 
at the same time. 


Soap is the health soap of the 

hands, It prevents the rough- 

ening of the cuticle and 

keeps women’s hands 

3 and smooth 

4) A’ for handling 

3) YOUR GROCERS ET] 
4) LEVER BROS. CO. 


A ies | scoters 
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| that two courses were open to him—to resign 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











peaker and House.—For many years the 
order of business in the national House of 
Representatives has been controlled by the com- 
mittee on rules, appointed by the Speaker, the 
Speaker himself being chairman. There have 
been many complaints against the system, but 
until the present session of Congress no serious 
attempt has been made to change it. 
* 
Aue and Bitter Struggle, continuing 
through three days, March 17-19, and 
including one 28-hour session of the House, 
has now brought about a change in the prac- 
tise of the House, through the adoption of a 
new rule, providing for the election of a com- 
mittee on rules, the Speaker being expressly ex- 
cluded from membership in it. The contest 
began with the introduction of a resolution by 
Mr. Norris of Nebraska to amend the rules by 
providing for a committee on rules of 15 mem- 
bers, to be elected with a regard to geographical 
distribution, eliminating the Speaker. Later 
this was amended by reducing the membership 
to 10, six to be chosen from the majority and 
four from the minority, without regard to geo- 
graphical distribution. 
& 
nsurgent Republicans” combined with 
the Democrats to secure the adoption of 
the new rule. On a test vote, on a motion to 
lay on the table an appeal from a ruling of the 
Speaker, the motion was lost by a vote of 164 
to 181, 35 ‘‘insurgents’’ voting with the Demo- 
d4/crats in the negative. The vote on the adop- 
tion of the amended Norris resolution was 191 
to 155. After this vote the Speaker announced 


and permit the new combination to elect a 
Speaker, or to entertain a motion declaring the 
office of Speaker vacant. He refused to resign, 
but expressed his readiness to entertain the 
motion suggested. Mr. Burleson of Texas 
offered the resolution; but the House voted 
against it, 191 to 155, all but eight of the ‘‘in- 
surgents’’ voting with their party against the 
proposition to depose the Speaker. 


* 
rain Wreck.—Forty-five passengers and 
trainmen were instantly killed and 40 more 
were seriously injured by the wrecking of a 
train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway, near Green Mountain, Iowa, March 
21st. The train was drawn by two locomotives, 
which left the rails; and the sudden stop 
crushed the smoking-car and a passenger-coach 
between the engines and a Pullman car, killing 

and frightfully mangling the occupants. 

& 
Psu -Houses indicted.—The federal 
grand jury at Chicago, after eight weeks 
spent in investigation, returned indictments, 
March 2ist, against the National Packing Com- 
pany and nine subsidiary firms on charges of 
violating the Sherman antitrust law. Immedi- 
ately after, the government filed a suit, seeking 
the dissolution of the National Packing Com- 
pany, and including as defendants 16 firms and 
individuals, besides the 10 companies named in 

the indictments. e 


M*: Asquith’s Program for curbing the 
veto power of the House of Lords was 
disclosed March 2ist by three resolutions of 
which he gave notice. These resolutions de- 
clare that the House of Lords should be dis- 
abled by law from rejecting or amending a 
money bill; that the powers of the House of 
Lords over bills other than money bills should 
be so restricted that a bill which has passed the 
House of Commons in three successive sessions, 
and has been rejected by the House of Lords 
in each session, shall become a law without 
consent of the House of Lords, on royal assent 
being declared, provided that at least two years 











shall have elapsed between the first introduc- 
tion of the bill and its final passage; and that | 
the duration of each Parliament should be | 
limited to five years. 

he House of Lords, on motion of Lord | 

Rosebery, has adopted resolutions declaring | 
the necessity of a strong and efficient second 
chamber, admitting that it should be reconsti- 
tuted, and declaring that a preliminary to the 
reform is the acceptance of the principle that 
the possession of a peerage in itself should no 
longer afford the right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords. * 


ance and the Tariff.—All tariff differ- 

ences with France have been adjusted by 
direct negotiations between Ambassador Jus- 
serand and the State Department, and Presi- 
dent Taft, March 19th, signed a proclamation 
giving to imports from France the minimum 
rates of the present tariff law. Under the 
agreement, the French government concedes 
minimum tariff rates on about 96 per cent. in 
value and volume of imports from the United 
States, and makes compensatory concessions as 
to the remainder. The agreement affects a 
trade of about $126,000,000 from the United 
States to France, and of about $132,000,000 











from France to the United States. 


Special 60-Day Offer. 


SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Given for Only One New Subscription to 






















The Youth’s Companion, Postage Paid. The Pen 
here shown 

is known as 

THE OFFER. For the next 60 the Simplofiller 


days, beginning April 7th and 
terminating June 6th, this 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
will be given for only one 
new subscription for 
The Companion, post- 
age paid. 

This Offer does not 
apply to new sub- 


scriptions obtained 
before or after 


Fountain Pen. 


It is made of 
the best material 
throughout, and has 
a solid gold 14k pen- 

point. The filling de- 
vice is a marvel of sim- 
plicity. A slight pressure 
at a given point in the bar- 
rel fills the reservoir instantly, 


the above dates, and overflow is _ impossible. 
neither is it There is no soiling of fingers, no 
open to any joints to leak, no dripping when 
but Com- J : pps 


the ink supply is about exhausted. 


The Simplofiller Fountain Pen is well 

adapted for general use, whether profes- 
sional or otherwise. The feed gives a 
uniform flow of ink. Our ability to furnish 
fine, medium or coarse points will adapt the 
Pen to individual needs. The Pen is fully guar- 

anteed by both the manufacturer and the pub- 
lishers of The Companion. 


panion 
subscri- 
bers. 


This is the first time since the invention of Self-Filling Fountain Pens 
that we have been able to offer one for only one new subscription. Owing to 
the limitation of our Offer, 60 days only, subscribers should not delay in 
forwarding the new subscription and ordering the Pen. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD NEWS 


Companion Boys and Girls 
REPEATED. 


HE publishers of The Youth’s Companion have a 

plan by which you can secure a Bicycle without cost. 

The plan is so easy that there is no reason why you 
should not have the Bicycle all earned within one week of 
the time you receive the instructions and equipment. 
Some will earn a Bicycle in less than one day. 











Thousands of Companion Boys and Girls have already 
written for our Offer. Even while you are reading this 
notice many of them will have earned their Bicycles. 

Surely you want one of these beautiful Bicycles, There 
isn’t a boy or girl but would be proud to own one. 


Don’t Miss This Chance. 


Better send a postal card to-day to the publishers, 
telling them you would like a Bicycle. They will tell you 
by return mail how you can earn it easily and quickly. 

Write to The Bicycle Department, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHOOSING THE FAMILY COW. 


is not limited nowadays in the matter 

of breed. Well-bred stock has become 

so general, that ordinarily one can buy 

at option an individual of almost any 
«Mi... of the approved breeds; not a pedigreed 

animal, perhaps, unless a rather high 
price is paid, but a “high-grade,’’ which means 
that the animal is not of registered pedigree, 
but is nearly enough pure-bred to be so for 
all practical purposes. It remains, then, to 
choose whether one will buy a Holstein, a 
Jersey, an Ayrshire, or one of any other of the 
breeds commonly in use. 

The choice must be made in accordance with 
what is most wanted, whether milk or cream. 
If cream, the choice, most emphatically, should 
be a Jersey or a Guernsey. But for feeding 
infants, a milk a little less rich in butter fats than 
that given by these animals is generally better. 
An ideal cow for this purpose is a cross between 
the Jersey and Ayrshire, and this, perhaps, is as 
good a family cow as can be had for all the uses 
generally required. But it is only occasionally 
that a cow bred in just this way is to be found, 
and a cross of the Jersey or Guernsey—which 
are strictly butter breeds—upon any of the 
approved milk breeds makes an animal of very 
similar characteristics. The strictly milk breeds 
are not recommended for family cows. 

The first thing to remember in choosing a cow 
is that the cow most feminine in appearance is 
the best milker. Roughly speaking, she should 
be shaped something like a wedge—large and 
well-developed behind, and small and fine in front. 

She should be wide between the hips and low 
in the flank, with her hind quarters set a little 
apart, so as to give room for her udder. Her 
belly should be of good size, but should round 
outward, rather than downward, and her rump 
should be straight—that is, the root of her tail 
should be nearly on a line with her back-bone. 
The shoulders should be thin and rather narrow 
at the top; chest deep rather than broad; neck 
thin, head small, but longish—clean-cut and fine 
in the muzzle. The horns should be small and of 
fine texture; and the eyes rather large, but mild 
and gentle, and not showing much of the white. 
Her skin should be soft and pliable, and the finer 
and silkier her coat the’better. 

The udder should be large and well-developed, 
but should stay properly in its place and not sag 
down too low. The four teats should stand well 
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apart from each other, forming a “square” udder ; 
and they should be smooth and soft, free from 
warts or excrescences. They should also be long 
enough to be taken hold of by the whole hand 
in milking, as when they are so short as to have 
to be held between the thumb and two fingers, 
the work of milking is greatly increased. 

The udder should always be free from fleshi- 
ness, and after being emptied of milk it should 
be soft, shrunken and somewhat wrinkled. 
Fleshiness in the udder cannot be detected when 
it is full, and the only test is to have the cow 
milked. This test also shows how much milk 
she gives and whether she is gentle. 

If the cow has any bad habit—such as breaking 
out of her pasture or, worst of all, self-milking— 
it can rarely be discovered on such first examina- 
tion as the purchaser can give, even if he is very 
careful; but it is sure to show itself later. So in 
this matter he must trust the seller and take his 
chance. But the chance, after all, is not a very 
long one, for the overwhelming majority of cows 
are free from these habits, and if she is gentle to 
milk and handle there is usually little to fear. 

A great many new owners of cows are disap- 
pointed at first in the amount of milk obtained. 
This is because the cow is always uneasy and 
homesick in a new place, and she must become 
thoroughly wonted to her surroundings before 
she will do her best at the pail. This is a matter 
not infrequently of a week or more. 

This homesickness cannot be avoided, but it 
can be shortened, and some of the uneasiness of 
the cow averted by attending very carefully to 
her wants and rendering her, if possible, more 
comfortable than in the plave she came from. 


* © 


A NURSERY TABLE. 


AW off the legs of an ordinary kitchen table 

S so that it will stand about a foot from the 

floor, and fasten casters to the “feet.” Make 

it look clean and bright by applying a coat of 
white enamel paint. 

The result will be a low, roomy, handsome, 


easily-moved table of the utmost convenience 
in the nursery. For it is an ideal place on which 





to put the baby’s basket or tub. Whether tending 
him in his basket, or giving his bath in his tu 
mother can sit comfortably and save hersel: 
many a backache. Its. t use is — 
for baby’s bath, for it will hold not only the tu 
but towels, soap, sponge—whatever articles the 
mother will want convenient to her hand. When 
not in use it can be easily moved out of the 


way. 

it is astonishing how invaluable such a bit of 
furniture in the nursery becomes. As the baby 
grows older he uses it to eat from, or to lay his 
toys and picture-books on; in fact, it will prove 
useful for a dozen purposes as long as the nurs- 
ery exists, 

* © 


PRACTICAL NURSING PAPERS. 
8. The Care of a Patient. 


HEN caring for a patient one must 
W always bear in mind the tendency of 

the skin to break down and form bed- 
sores. This painful complication may be avoided 
by taking proper precautions. Bed-sores result 
from continuous pressure, and occur most fre- 
quently on the hips, the lower part of the back, 
the shoulders and heels. 


Preventive treatment consists in absolute 
cleanliness, the removal of pressure, and the use 
of alcohol and a drying powder. 

Do not wait for the hips and back to become 
reddened and sensitive; rub them gently twice 
a day with alcohol, and dust thoroughly with 
some kind of powder which will absorb moisture. 
The best is deme ¢ 
and knees often become irritated 
friction with the bedclothes. They should be 
treated in the same manner. 

The morning treatment should be = duri 
the bath. Place among the articles for the 
a bottle of alcohol and a box of powder with a 
bit of absorbent cotton; by using them as soon 
on © pest bas been weoked the patient is anved 
extra turning and exertion. 

A — of position is advisable. When it is 

ible ient should be turned on his -“ 

e back being supported by a pillow well tuck 
in. If for any reason the patient must be kept 
on his back a pillow may be slipped under each 
side, thus relieving the weight on the center of 
the back. In this position it is grateful to have 
the knees drawn up and supported by a pillow, 
which has been rolled and tied firmly with a 
strip of bandage or muslin. Pressure may be 
Souneen of a — ibe can 

at an Sues 6 of any size 

can be made at oy Sines © 508 of orton 

batting in a circle and winding it round with 

narrow gauze bandage. The hole should come 

directly under the tender spot. If in spite of all 

ar a bed-sore forms, the doctor should 
told of it at once. 

In cases of fever, or where there is’ much 
perspiration, a hair pillow is the best kind to use. 
Several small pillows may always *be used to 
ory advantage; they may be tucked under the 

or used in a dozen comforting ways. White 
India silk covers are most agreeable to the touch ; 
they do not crush, and have the added merit of 
being very easy to launder. 

A —- who is ill enough to be kept flat in 
bed should have the je eg in the 
back, so as to have it put on with least pos- 
sible exertion. ‘Tear the night-dress up the 
middle of the back as far as the yoke or neck- 
band; then it can be slipped over the head, the 
sleeves drawn on, and the edges smoothed under 
the shoulders without lifting. Do not hem the 
torn edges, as they would make ridges under the 
back. After the patient is well, the night-dress 
can be sewed up again. Ifa patient complains 
constantly of feeling cold, outing night- 
dresses may used. This is a much better 
arrangement than putting on an undergarment. 

At the very beginning of illness a woman’s 
hair should be carefully combed. In this way 
one avoids the tangling and matting which makes 
the combing of the hair an ordeal, and may even 
make cutting it off a necessity if it is meghested. 
‘The most comfortable way to dress the hair is in 
two braids, care being taken to draw each well 
over to the side, and to braid low down, just 
below the ear, so that she will not have to lie on 
two hard lumps of hair. It should never be 
allowed to go uncared for more than twenty-four 
hours. The brushing or combing should be done 
oo but Los rs =— s begin at ix J = 
work upw e hai ing gras y t 
hand at some point between the comb and the 


of zinc. The elbows, ankles 
i foun content indicated 


promptly and generously. Disinfectants are 
erative in many cases, but their use must be 
directed by a doctor or trained nurse. 

Permanent stains on linen may be avoided by 
soaking and ing out in cold water an 
ammonia before using water. ; 

It is better to wear a wash dress in the sick- 
room. If this is not convenient, at least cover 
the dress with a clean apron, which will serve at 
once to protect the clothing and to give the look 
of freshness so grateful to the invalid. 


CLOTHES - RACK. 
HIS rack is instantly put out of the way 
T by a toss upward, and brought into service 
again by a single motion. 
The material needed consists of one board 66 
inches long, 3 inches wide, and % of an inch thick; 


d Y/ 
and four 2% foot lengths ot inch doweling; |. 


also eight 2 inch screws. H wood, beech or 








ey be used. Thestrain would be likely 
to split pine. ay pieces, A A, are cut the shape 
i in Fig. 1. 
The piece B is inset 
at the back and Fig. 2 
screwed on to A A c 
from the back. It Ce ~ 4 
will beseenthatasB * 43 2 
is only 3 inches wide, 
and the hole for dowel, 
F, is bored % of an inch below it, when the frame 
is in place ends of E E catch under the edge 
of B and keep it from dropping. 
A 4 inch hole is bored in the end of each of 
the side pieces, E, 2 inches from end, then three 
more holes at intervals of 3% 
inches. Dowels are put into 
side pieces at 2, 3 and 4, and 
held in place by brads. A hole 
is bored in side pieces A (see 1 in 
Side view Fig. 2) 4 of an inch below of 
tipped back piece B and 2% inches 
pm back edgeof A. The extra dowel, 
8 which is longer than the. other 
4 three, is now run through this 
hole, through both pieces of 
su frame and out on the other side. 
Fig. 3 Brads are tacked this 
dowel into frame, but not into 
A A. The —— ends of this dowel serve 
as axes on which the frame turns. 
It will be readily seen by referring to ~~ 2 
and 3 just how the rack will ap when down 
- when up. It is serewed to the wall through 











Side view 


A HOME-MADE PAPER CUP. 


RAVELLERS are often put to inconve- 
nience by the lack of proper drinking-cups. 

No careful person will use, or permit chil- 

dren to use, the common cup or tumbler found in 
public places; and it is worth knowing that a 
paper drinking-cup for each individual may be 
fashioned with very little trouble. 

Take a piece of smooth, clean 
paper about seven or eight in- 
ches square. Fold diagonally, 
as seen in the illustration; one 
long corner is then bent over 
— it bag ie Fe middle of 

e opposite side ; paper is 
pan over and the other corner si 
d bent Ag hed i: ‘ 

oO remaini points of paper are 
then ued tate the pockets at the right and 
left, and the cup is completed. 

ot only cups but good-sized paper buckets 
may be made upon the same plan from any sort 

















head. Do not attempt the mt of the Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

whole at once if the patient is fatigued by it. : 

Comb one braid, and r in the day do the other. Sy See _ poe a ol 
after, and kept as clean and sweet as possible, | Peles, mushrooms or any other pasture or 
Twice a day, or after each meal, attention should gather. The inconvenient bucket ond pail may 


be paid to them. Any agreeable mouth-wash 
— AF. _ Baking-soda may be added to 
water ; listerin is cleansing ; a solution of lemon- 
juice and glycerin and water is refreshing. 
Swabs, made by twisting a bit of absorbent 
cotton firmly on the end of a toothpick, are excel- 
lent for cleaning the teeth; or a small piece of 
surgeon’s gauze or cheese-cloth may be wrap 
round the index finger, dipped in the wash and 
inserted in the mouth. These should be burned 
as soon as they are used. Every portion of the 
cavity should be gone over—the roof of the mouth, 
the tongue, the gums, and the inside of the teeth. 

These methods are used when the ient is 
too helpless to use a tooth-brush. When he is 
strong enough to use a brush he may do so with- 
out sitting 7 He can easily empty his mouth 
by turn’ is head to one side, and | a 
small bow] held close to the mouth. The lips 
are prevented from cracking by keeping them 
soft with cold-cream. 

The sick-room should never be used as a gath- 
ering-place for the family. The air is soon ex- 
hausted by the presence of several persons, and 
the patient is greatly disturbed by talking. Quiet 
is imperative during the acute stage of any ill- 
ness, Only the person who is caring for the 
invalid should stay in the room, and her services 
are all the more grateful if she carries her work 
forward without noise or excitement. 

Absolute cleanliness is the first principle to 

in the care of all vessels and utensils 
used about the sick-room. Do not allow them 
to remain soiled; use boiling water and soap 





\7 


Fig. S 





ped | be left at home, as the paper bucket is always 


ready for any emergency, and may be kept in 
one’s pocket until wane , . 


* ¢ 


A FIFTY-CENT GARDEN. 


GARDEN very well worth having may be 
A had for fifty cents, or possibly a little 
more. Those who do not believe this are 
invited to try it and see. Every good seedsman, 
in almost any place in America, sells the five-cent 
packets of seeds. If your seedsman, however, 


does not have them, they can be ordered by mail Put 


from some reliable firm. Ten packets, as fol- 
lows, will make a garden of almost continuous 
bloom : 


1. Sweet alyssum. 2. Phlox Drummondii. 
(For border if desired.) 

4. Stocks. 

6. French Marigolds. 

8. Coreopsis. 

10. Hollyhocks. 


3. Nasturtiums. 

5. Mignonette. 

7. Larkspur (Ajax). 
9. Corn-flowers. 


Sweet alyssum is lower in growth than phlox 
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Drummondii, but either will make a good border. 
Dwarf nasturtiums are best if the garden is not 
to be backed by a fence or porch. If it is, the 
2 make such a good back- 


d = they should be chosen, and the holly- 
0c 


ks planted next in front of them. Otherwise 
the hollyhocks should be placed in the center of 
the bed, in a row or ame. The larkspur, core- 
opsis and marigolds should taper down from the 
hollyhocks, and the corn-flowers, stocks and 
mignonette should be next to the border of 
alyssum or phlox. 7 

t is better to sow half of these in the bed itself 
in the beginning—the alyssum, nasturtiums, 
hollyhocks, mignonette and larkspur. All the 
others are most satisfactory when sown in the 
house, in March or April, in shallow boxes in 


a — and then transplanted some 
cool, rainy day about the middle of May. Or, 
if there seed- 


is room in the garden, a s 
the 


seeds 

earth scattered over them. If planted too deep 
—the general mistake of beginners—seeds never 
come up at 

Whether in the house or out, sprinkle these 
planted seeds late every afternoon with the water- 
ing-pot. When the time has come for trans- 
planting, it should be done after a rain, late in 
the afternoon. 


Into a tin box or tray, half-filled with water, 
the seedlings should carefully lif earth 
and * about fifty at a time. hole is then 
punched in the moist earth of the flower-bed with 
a —- stick, a seedling is put in, the ground 
P round it, another hole made, and so on, 
ill all the fifty are in. bag one, be 
thoroughly watered. Their roots having been 
kept wet all the while, they literally do not know 
that they have been moved, and the next morn- 
ing will see them without a leaf withered. For 
a week afterward, however, they should be 
sprinkled every n. 
The hollyhocks reall t to be sown the 
year before, as it takes them two seasons to come 
into bloom. They will grow quite tall the first 
= however, and make a handsome show of 
eaves. The second year they will bloom and 
give a profusion of seed, so that hollyhocks 
after that can be raised in the seed-bed by the 
hundred. The Jarkspurs and nasturtiums will 
also give plenty of seed the first year; but if the 
is to look well and continue in bloom, they 
must not be allowed to go to seed oa ot 
extent, or they will cease flowering. This fifty- 
cent garden is meant for —— freely, even the 
border, and will do best if plundered. The vari- 
ous plants-should bloom in succession all sum- 
mer nearly all autumn, until a hard frost 
a them. 

f enough larkspur, nasturtium and hollyhock 
seeds are realized for use next season, three more 
packets of seed can be invested in in their place 
the succeeding year—calendula, summer cosmos 
and snapdragon would be a good choice, or pan- 
sies, poppies and zinnias. Better still, some 
seeds 0} perennials may be tried, such as col- 
——_ sweet-williams and white and purple 

ets. 
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A SOUTHERN RECEIPT for cooking bacon.— 
Sprinkle both sides of thin slices of bacon with a 
mixture composed of one part sugar and three 
parts corn-meal. Fry or broil as usual 


BROWNED RICE.—Brown one-third of a cup 
of rice in the oven until it is the color of wheat. 
Put one cup of boiling water with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt in adouble boiler. Add the rice 
and cook one hour. This is particularly delicious 
with maple-sirup. 


MOCK INDIAN PUDDING.—Pour boiling 
water over two slices of buttered bread; when 
soft, add one quart of milk, one cup of molasses, 
one egg, a pinch of salt and a pinch of cinnamon. 
Bake slowly three hours, stirring often to prevent 
crust. Serve with whipped cream. 


SPANISH DROP-CAKES.—Cream together 
one cup of butter and two cups of sugar; add 
five eggs, beaten light, one cup of currants, two 
cups of s flour, and one tablespoonful of 
lemon-juice. Drop from a teaspoon about five 
inches apart, and.bake medium brown. 


FRIED APPLES.—Cut two or three slices of 
salt pork into small pieces and put them into a hot 
spider. Pare six apples and slice them, rejecting 
the cores. Add these to the pork as soon as it 

S$ begun to brown ; cover and cook until soft, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of molasses and cook 
about eight minutes. Serve very hot. 


RUSSIAN WHIP.—Use one pint of cream, one- 
half — of good Malaga pes, half a teacup- 
ful of walnut meats chopped. Cut the pes in 
quarters and remove the stones. Whip cream, 
sweeten to taste, add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and the pieces of Srape and nut meats. 
Mix well and serve very cold in glass bowl, or for 
luncheon company in sherbet glasses. ish if 
desired with candied cherries. 


VERMONT JOHNNY-CAKE.—First see that 
the oven is hot, and butter a flat pan. Then place 
in sifter one heaping cup of granulated corn-meal, 
one-third cup of flour, two-thirds cup of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of. baking-powder, two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix thor- 
oughly, then add two cups thick sour milk with 
one tablespoonful of sour cream or melted butter. 
Place immediately in hot oven and bake till brown. 


-SCOTCH OAT-CAKES.—Use one cup of. oat- 
meal, one cup of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda. Mix all d gredi 
ents, then rub in one-quarter cup of lard. Add 
enough cold water to make a smooth, soft paste. 
Divide it into three parts. Knead each piece a 
little and make into round thin cakes. Use a 
little flour and oatmeal mixed to knead them with. 





Garnish if 





on a floured tin and bake fifteen minutes. 
They may be cooked on a griddle. 


GRAHAM PUDDING.—This is a dessert which 
is no less edible for being simple and economical. 
Use two-cups of uns Graham flour, one cup of 
chopped raisins, one teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
one teaspoonful each of cassia, cloves and wm 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Stir these ingredi- 
ents thoroughly into one cup of thick sour milk 
and steam in one loaf three hours. Serve hot, in 
slices, with hard sauce made of butter and pow- 
dered sugar mixed hard enough to cut. 
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Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Khodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 


Paeoee jes , Jamaica (waterfalls), etc.,1) ee — Jape 
etc., 
Buy Stamps. H pe Si. Louis, Meo 








‘SensibleFood Economy 


Means getting the Most Food Value for the Least 
Money. of purely di- 
gestible Whole Wheat contains the Greatest 
Nourishment of all foods. Most Economical 
and Convenient. Cooks in half the time of 
rolled oats without stirring. At Grocers. 
RALSTON it. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA MILLS, 8 
“Where Purity is oe 

















Not only are Varicose Veins 
dangerous in themselves, but 
are liable to lead to other com- 

Veins. plications that create intense 
outorns and even _ endanger 
Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are recommended by experts as 
the best treatment yet —— 















for these troubles. 
measure from guaran- 
teed new elastic. Descriptive 
bookiet and self - measure 
directions sent free. 

Elastic 


Poo Curtis & Spindell Co., 
¥ Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


ROSY COLOR 
PRODUCED BY POSTUM. 


“When a person rises from each meal with a 
ringing in the ears and a general sense of nervous- 
ness, it is a common habit to charge it to a de- 
ranged stomach. 

“I found it was caused from drinking coffee, 
which I never suspected for a long time, but found 
by leaving off coffee that the disagreeable feelings 
went away. 

“T was brought to think of the subject by getting 
some Postum and this brought me out of trouble. 

“It is a most appetizing and invigorating bev- 
erage and has been of such great benefit to me 
that I naturally speak of it from time to time as 
opportunity offers. 

“A lady friend complained to me that she had 
tried Postum, but it did not taste good. In reply 
to my question she said she guessed she boiled it 
about ten minutes. I advised her to follow direc- 
tions and know that she boiled it fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and she would have something worth 
talking about. A short time ago I heard one of 
her children say that they were drinking. Postum 
nowadays, so I judge she succeeded in making it 
good, which is by no means a difficult task. 

“The son of one of my friends was formerly a 
pale lad, but since he has been drinking Postum, 
has a fine color. There is plenty of evidence that 
Postum actually does ‘make red blood,’ as the 
famous trade-mark says.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ found in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 














beauty and 
simplicity of 

the Head 
indicates the good 


N ornament to any home. More than 
that, it’s an ever-willing helper, and 
will work more years with less care 

and less cost of up-keep than any other 
sewing machine ever made. This is be- 
cause it is built especially for family use, 
built of the very finest material and built 
right. Its good behavior is equal to its guar- 
antee, and its guarantee never runs out. 

If you're at all interested in sewing 
machines—or going to be—you must see 
the New Home. 


Send for Fhad Gmortgtion Merature and 
the name of a dealer 


The New Home Sewing Machine 


Company, 
aS 


Orange, Mass. 
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STAM FREE. 40 U.S. forthe = of seatiosters | 
and 2c. postage. Toledo 8 lo, 0. 


AMPS! 100 all different, fine Ecuador, New 

I foundland, etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U. S., 

ig seroma, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 
free! Agts. wanted. 60 per ct. L. B. Dover, St. Louis,Mo 
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"of goose and Ultraviolet Light. — The 
growing use of ozone for purposes of puri- 
fication lends general interest to recent experi- 
ments by Edmund yan Aubel on its production 
by the action of ultraviolet light. * Lenard was 
the first to show that it is possible to produce 
ozone: in this way, but although other experi- 
menters confirmed his conclusion, Messrs. 
Bordier and Nogier recently disputed its cor- 
rectness. Van Aubel reaffirms Lenard’s results 
in a paper just presented to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, based on his own experiments. 
® 

adium in Yellowstone Park.—Recent 

investigations by the Geological Survey at 
the Yellowstone hot springs show that the 
travertin of the ancient terraces contains little 
radium as compared with that found in the 
terraces of later formation. The reason is 
thought to be that the hot water has separated 
the radium from the uranium in the rocks and 
deposited it in the terraces, where it gradually 
decays, and disappears when not replaced by 
fresh supplies from beneath. Some of the trav- 
ertin terraces are overlain by glacial boulders, 
and Messrs. Moore and Schlundt think that this 
fact offers a means of estimating the date of the 
last glacial invasion of the region of the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Assuming a uniform action of 
an springs, they make this date 20,000 years 


& 


cane for the Antarctic.—Perhaps the 
usefulness of dogs to man is nowhere more 
convincingly shown than in polar exploration. 
Tn anticipation of his needs during his coming 
expedition to the antarctic, Captain Scott has 
sent Mr. Cecil H. Meares to Siberia to procure 
dogs inured to cold and hardship. Mr. Meares 
will go to Vladivostok, and thence north to 
Yakut, which is a great center of the sable 
trade. He anticipates that he may have to pro- 
ceed to Okhotsk, and even to the Verkhoiansk 
Mountains, which are described as being ‘‘al- 
most, if not quite, the coldest region in the 
world.’? He will also collect ponies round 
Harbin, and will join the expedition, with his 
animal auxiliaries, in New Zealand in Decem- 
ber. - 


| er and Flowers.—Some curious obser- 
vations by Prof. F. E. Weiss of Manchester, 
England, indicate that light and temperature 
may have a determining influence on the colors 
of flowers in different months. He observed a 
Tropeolum, or nasturtium, plant which showed 
three types of flowers—yellow, yellow with red 
markings, and claret-colored. Sometimes one 
type predominated and sometimes another. In 
the offspring of this plant he noticed that the 
party-colored and red flowers occurred only 
during fine hot weather in the second week of 
August, whereas during the cold, wet periods 
of July, September and October all the flowers 
were yellow. By self-fertilizing the flowers of 
different colors he found that in the second 
generation the color of the parental flower had 
no determining effect, and he concludes that 
temperature and light are the governing influ- 
ences. ° 


ocusts from the Desert.—One of the 
worst enemies that the South African col- 
onists have to combat is the brown locust of 
the Kalahari Desert, which periodically sends 





forth devouring swarms into the settled regions 
on the south. In March, 1909, enormous 
swarms of these destroyers invaded Cape Col- | 
ony, overspreading an area of 125,000 square | 
miles. The insects lay their eggs in the invaded | 
regions during the winter, and the eggs are | 
hatched during the next summer’s rains. The | 
South African Central Locust Bureau — the | 
existence of such an organization shows the seri- | 
ousness of the plague—gives warning that great | 
energy will be required during the coming | 
summer to destroy the insects. Nothing, it is | 
thought, could be done to combat the locusts in 
their desert stronghold, and attention must be 
concentrated upon the destruction of the young 
insects as they hatch out. 
* 
athematics and Invention.—An Eng- | 
lish engineer puts the services of mathe- | 
matics in the progress of discovery in a very | 
succinct way. The steam-engine was invented 
without mathematics, but not so the gas-engine. 
Nowadays the use of mathematics vastly | 
shortens the time required to perfect invention. | 
Often the old method of trial and error would 
take years to reach the point which can be| 
quickly attained by modern mathematical proc- | 
esses. During the nineteenth century geology, | 
biology and chemistry were almost entirely non- | 
mathematical: now geology by its association | 
with radio-activity is coming under the influence | 
of mathematical prediction and analysis, ‘‘chem- 
istry is receiving a new constitution from Sir J. 
J. Thomson”’ and his fellow workers, largely of 
a mathematical nature, and biology, by virtue 
of the statistical work of Karl Pearson in hered- 
ity and evolution, and of the new research based 
on the calculation of the age of rocks and bones 
from their radio-activity, almost ‘‘promises to 
become a branch of applied mathematics. ’’ 





Face Powver 
BEAUTIES OF SPRING 


are the women, everywhere, whose skin is smooth 


STAMPS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H H Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Aibam, Oc. 1000 Finely 
Mixed: 20c. 6 aiff. a 5. s5e. 1000 ee, 
Agts. ‘tt, 50%. . Ibuy =a 

c. Stegman, 6943 ‘Cote pelitiaatoave, St. Louis, M 

































and velvety, unmarred by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind 





and sun. 7vey are the users of 
Lablache. 7%¢ir complex- 
Join a Brass Bard Feeyysy) |] ice peat ie seticacy ot color 


ing the fragrant blossom of 
the peach 

Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be dangerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send 10¢. for sample box 
BEN. LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 45 125 Kingston &t. 

Boston, Mass. 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy lifeand make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write to-day. 
Just send your name and address. 


Lyon é & Healy, “~— Bios cnicago. "| 








Ration eenmeiiene Sell 


Ze WINSLOW'S 
skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Catalogues Free 


Mechanically perfect. 
Built for speed. 





Stay sharp longest. 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass, U.S. A. 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. London, 8 Long Lane, E. C, 


a J aR 
_ a aN 
a — Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 


NOT in any MILK TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. 
A quick lunch, \eep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for ene Me toma 


2 H. P. encine $72.50 wise 


Boat Equipment 
Other sizes at proportionate prices white bronze bearings (no cheap bab- 
in stock ready to ship. 


bitt used). Crankshaft drop forged 
Singie cylinder engines, 2 to 




























steel. Bearing surfaces ground. Ad- 
justable steel connecting rod. Water- 





8h. p.; double cylinders, 8 roof i 

gnition system. For your 
4 2 y RK aunch, sailboat, rowboat, stern 
erenkine. ad i. ciaeee, aoe aaa. wheel boat or railroad track car. 
ets, only three moving Marts. 20,000 satisfied users. / ree catalogue 
All engines counterbalanced. No vibra- and testimonials. DEMONSTRATING 
tion. Special fuel injector burns gasoline, AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY BOATING 
kerosene, coal oil,alcohol, naphtha distillate. Plastic COMMUNITY. Sent on 30 days’ trial. 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICE ON FIRST OUTFIT SOLD. 47) 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 1356 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH., U.S. ‘A 


+ Take the 


Oredon\\ashin on 
. Limited . 

































































-. This fast, di 
Pacific. No 


nay ¥ 
ball, 


et, electric - lighted three nm train to the 
est -leaves Chicago every da 

r meals and service “Best in the World, - 
track is protected by Elect Block Signals and 
with dustless Sherman grave 
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THE XGUrTm A yn is an illus- 

rated w y pa per for all the family. 

ie subscri ption price is $1.75 a yea ‘ance. 

Entered at _ Post-Office, Boston, Mass. -. a8 Becond- 
class ma 


ven to sub- 


Twelve or A pages are often 
the paper, 


scribers in a A weekl ey xi 
although » nt 
and al tional” paces each week: ‘are a gift t to 
the eubeoribers. 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


shams ey Poa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for 7 Compa anion, when sent by 


press Money-Order. 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

by me the date after the address on your paper. 

wate ich = when the subscription expires, will | q 
cha 


Abveme give the name of the Post-Office to which 
or r baper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








KISSING. 


NDER the rule of the Puri- 

tans in former days, pleas- 
ure was frowned upon as a 
snare of evil, and the world was 
called upon to eschew it under 
pain of spiritual condemnation. 
To-day the Puritans have 
passed, but another band of mentors has arisen, 
still warning the nations against many things, but 
this time under threat of temporal punishment. 

These are the preachers of sanitation and pre- 
ventive medicine, who would have men walk the 
narrow path of hygienic righteousness. These 
are even harder masters than their spiritual for- 
bears, for they will not let us be dirty, they will 
not let us eat too much, they will not let us live in 
stuffy houses, with doors and windows doubly 
sealed against a trickle of fresh air, and now they 
are even lifting their voices against the world-old 
custom of kissing. 

The worst of it is, they are right, at least in a 
general way; for kissing, in its modern promis- 
cuity, is pernicious, and should be condemned as 
dangerous. 

The custom probably had its origin, not in affec- 
tion, but in suspicion. In primitive times, when 
the sense of smell was perhaps more acute than 
that of sight, bringing the faces together was a 
means of identification, and of distinguishing friend 
from foe. We have now other better developed 
senses, psychic and physical, which tell us of 
friendship, and kissing has become a mark of 
affection rather than a test of it. 

It is not against this that the hygienist—the 
sensible one—protests, but against the meaning- 
less and dangerous habit of pecking at the lips of 
every one, especially of the defenseless infant. 
It is really an affront for a stranger, or even an 
ordinary friend, to kiss a baby on the lips, and 
the act should be resented. 

Kissing among members of the family is hygien- 
ically permissible, fortunately. It is, of course, 
through the transmission of bacteria that kissing 
isharmful. But each family has its own domesti- 
cated bacteria, as it were, of the same species as 
those inhabiting other people, but somewhat 
modified by constant interchange. Against these 
each member of the family is in a measure 
immune. They are like an ill-natured pet dog 
that respects the members of the household with 
which he lives, and will not bite them, but snaps 
and snarls at strangers. 

Kissing should, therefore, be a family greeting ; 
for strangers or ordinary friends the hand-shake 
suffices. Above all, the baby’s lips should be 
sacred. 





* ©¢ 


HOW THEY WORKED IN JAPAN. 


HEN Japan was opened to trade, its manu- 

factures were all such as the word itself 
indicates—hand-made. This was favorable to 
artistic accomplishment, and to a degree it ac- 
counts for the perfection of Japanese work before 
the factory system was adopted. Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield, in his ‘Wanderings of aGlobe-Trotter,” 
tells how the work used to be carried on in the 
homes of the people. The account will remind 
some readers of what domestic life was here in 
earlier days. ; 

“Families of artificers work together at home 
on a common object, which, when completed, will 
find its way to the storeroom of the middleman. 
But it is more amusing and instructive to pene- 
trate into the remote homes of the work-people 
than to sit sipping the tea of the shopkeeper. It 
is interesting to watch the progress of the work, 
to mark how happily and sociably each family, 
squatting in a circle on the floor, performs its 
labor. 

“A young man is busily and deftly fashioning 
wooden trays; a little boy at his elbow rubs them 
smooth with sandpaper. Two daughters, chatting 
and laughing merrily, are laying a foundation 


layer of a glutinous substance which shall render | 


the wood unporous and prepare it for the many 
processes that end in gold lacquer. The wife 
with skilful fingers draws designs; the husband 
inlays upon them pieces of mother-of-pearl or 
ivory; the ancient grandfather critically frowns, 
and bestows sage counsel begot of long experi- 
ence, 

“Thus each article passes from hand to hand, an 
object of pride to all, since every member of the | 
family is responsible for some part of its success. 
A common interest and constant intercourse bind 
them together. 

“T was anxious, once, to possess myself of a 


metal dish curiously wrought, but I demurred 
somewhat at the price. 

***Remember,’ observed the father of the family, 
with a smile, ‘that this dish occupied all of us 
whom you see sitting here for a period of eight 
months. Rent and clothes, the modest sustenance 
of myself and wife and of these my dear children, 
are represented by that work of art. If you con- 
sider the matter in this light, you will not find 
that the dish is dear.’ ” 


° © 


MODERN NECESSITIES. 


NE of the reasons why it is expensive to live 

to-day is that people buy wholly unnecessary 
things. The fact is illustrated by a conversation 
which, as reported by Le Figaro, took place in a 
‘novelty shop.” A reporter went in to look 
round. A shiny object having attracted his 
attention, he inquired its use. 


“Those are fo pie pincers,” said the clerk. 
“They are used to pick up letters you have put on 
the letter-scales.’ 
And that ivory stick, carved and forked at the 
al 


“People use it to fish out things they have 
“—— into carafes.”’ 
at square of morocco, about the size of a 
nut what is that for?” 

t’s a tampon, used to press down stamps after 
sticking them on envelopes.” 

“That shell roller?” 

“To flatten out the corners of photographs.” 

“That ornamental box with a whole battery of 
-_. brushes?” 

They are used to clean other brushes; brushes 
to clean hair-brushes, brushes to clean tooth- 
brushes, brushes to clean nail-brushes, and So on. 24 

“T see. And those Russia leather tubes?’ 
Bates oagen to look at colored photograph 
projections in rooms one lighted rooms.” 
ect = dolls funne 

“Oh, that is indis on to, pour perfumes 
yt the Bey in travelling-cases. 

hat jigamaree o: complicated little silver 
san 

“A novelty; he a cleaner to take off spots of 
ink on lead Ba 

ets?” 


“Certain nly 5 the shot you oe ood those little 
oat to stick pens in after us 
Are there many who use then 
“No, but they are easy to sell.’ 





TWO TACTFUL MEN. 


INCOLN’S ability to put men at ease is shown 

by Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin’s contribution 

to the volume entitled, “Reminiscences of Abra- 

ham Lincoln by Distinguished Men of His Time,” 

wherein is narrated the story of the committee 

which notified him of his first nomination to the 
presidency. 


Mr. Lincoln was almost unknown to the com- 
—— and there was much embarrassment at the 


eeting. 

The notification speech was brief. Mr. Lincoln’s 
reply was equs “4 brief ; but with the seeaee 
the ast syllable his manner instantl naneet 
smile, like the sun shining throu; the ft “an a 
passing cloud riigiting over the landscape, illu- 
—— iis _ lighting uw i homely feature 
as as) han udge Kelley of 
Pennsy rane 

“You a tall man, judge. What is your 
height? on 

“Six feet three.” 

“I beat you. I am six feet four without my 
high-heeled boots 

A Pennsylvania. hme to Illinois. I am glad that 
we have found a — for the prosidency | “* 
whom we can look up to, for we have been inform 
that there were only Tittle giants” in Illinois.” 

Lincoln’s remark and Judge Kelley’ 8 graceful 
reply, with its reference to Lincoln’s rival, Stephen 

Douglas, put every one in good humor, and all 
embarrassment was gone. 


¢ ¢ 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. 


8S MISS WHEATON at home?” asked one of 
the neighbors of the spinster, as he called at 
her door to get her signature to a petition. 


“She is that,” responded Celia Leahy, three 
weeks over from Ireland, and a most willing hand- 
maiden. ‘‘Will yez ste in, sorr?”’ 

“T should like to see her on a matter of business 
- t nd moments if she is not engaged,” said the 
neigh 

Celia flung wide the door and waved him in. 

“If she has wan, he’s neglectin’ her shameful,” 
she said, in a hoarse, confidential whisper, “for 
tis three weeks to-morrer since I come here, and 
he’s not put his fut over the t’reshold in all that 
toime! Sure, ’tis your chanst!” 


* ¢ 


EXACT OBEDIENCE. 


LADY staying in a hotel was frightened by a 

noise like that of a person running about in a 
room over the one she occupied. In “How to be 
Happy though Civil,” the Rev. E. J. Hardy tells 
the story: 

The noise went on at intervals for two ni -_ 
and then changed, as if the occupant on the 
above had gone mad and was skipping about. The 
aay did not believe in ghosts, but she was afraid 

hem, so she asked the proprietor to investi- 
gate the "mystery. 

It was a sick foreigner obey ing the imperfectly 
understood directions of an English medical man: 
oa medicine two nights running, then skip 
a nigh 


* ¢ 


UNSPELLABLE. 


HE seal folk of Newfoundland, for some reason 

not given by the St. John’s correspondent of 
the New York Sun, describe their greasy spoil as 
| “swoils,” and they also say they “spell” an object 
| When they mean to earry it. 

One can imagine the amazement of the young 
| cleric who on one oceasion asked a burly hunter 
nen he spelled “swoils.” 

We don’t spell ’em, we hauls ’em,” was the be- 

| wildering reply. 


° * ¢ 
PROFANING THE GRAMMAR. 


ATIE, a five-year-old resident of Boston, ac- 
| cording to To-day’s Magazine, ran to her 





father one morning, exclaiming, “Father, brother | 


Harold swore!” 





reaching for his slipper. “What did he say? 
“He said ‘ain’t,’” responded Katie, solemnly. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers for clearing the voice. [Adv. 














For Home-Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200. Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 
King Philip Mills Fabrics. 
Send for Samples. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 27 Thomas St., New York, N.Y. 









































The pure, high 
grade, __scientific- 
ally blended cocoa 
made by Walter 
Baker & Co. Ltd., 
and identified by 
the trade-mark of 
the Chocolate Girl, 
acts as a gentle 
stimulant and in- 
vigorates and cor- 
rects the action of 
the digestive or- 
gans, furnishing the body with 
some of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 





epigtered od 


A beautifully illustrated book- 
let containing a great variety of 
recipes for home-made candies 
and dainty dishes, sent free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 
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No Need to Have 
Soggy Salt 


You see, when you visit any fine cafe, 
that some salt always flows. Ask for the 
reason, and you will be told, ‘‘We use only 
Shaker Salt.”’ 

Every home can get that same salt. 
Every good grocer sells it. All that is 
necessary is to insist on genuine Shaker 


Salt. —_ i 1 Dry 


Shaker Salt isn’t’ mixed with starch. 
It flows because it is fineand dry. And it 
comes in a paraffined, sanitary, damp- 
proof box to protect it. 

We remove the gypsum from Shaker 
Salt by an elaborate process which we 
control. This gypsum is found in all nat- 

















ural salt, and no other maker removes it. 

Gypsum is Plaster of Paris—a pebble- 
former, the basis of gall-stones and gravel. 
Yet from no table salt save Shaker is the 
gypsum filtered out. 


Not 
Costly 


Shaker Salt 
costs but 10c. 
per year over 
common, 
coarse, soggy 
bag salt. Ev- 
ery housewife 
can afford this 
pure, dry, 
dainty salt. 

But get the 
genuine Sha- 
ker Salt, for no 
other table salt 
offers these ad- 
vantages. Itis 
a pity not to 
have the best 
in so cheap a 
thing as salt. 

Price, east of 
the Rockies, 
10c. per box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. 

.: as proved by Government tests. 

A Library Coupon, good for magazines and 
books, in every box of Shaker Salt. (19) 




















“Swore, did he?’ ‘inquired the parent, grimly, | 


When you. 
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like cultivating land—you generally get 
out considerable more than you put 
in,’”? said Mrs. Brayton, settling herself in the 
corner of the kitchen farthest from the swinging 
broom of her neighbor, and drawing her skirts 
up from the flying dust. Mrs. Brayton had | 
never been blessed with a pulse for social fit- 
ness, and she rather enjoyed sitting in the 
whirl of household activities in which she was 
not called to take a part. At such times her 
fancy was stimulated, and she always seemed | 
to feel like imparting little life histories. Her | 
story was sometimes interrupted by her desire 
to direct her companion’s attention to a better 
way of performing some duty. ‘‘Just a little 
more under that stove-leg,’’ she said; ‘‘the dust 
gathers there—and I guess the corner of that 
rug—there—you have got it now. I always 
was a careful sweeper. But I was going to tell 
you about Letty Greenleaf.’’ 
‘She has a fine position in some office, I 
hear,’’ said Mrs. Gay, bringing the lamps to a 


«“ [matin character is a good deal 










DRAWN BY 
H. BURGESS 


“JUST A LITTLE 
MORE UNDER 


small table and preparing to fill them. She 
wanted to do other things, but she could not 
leave her caller, and she could not be idle. 

“*Yes,’’ said the woman, ‘‘I was going to tell 
you—you don’t mind me—go right on with 
your work. I never want to be company.”’ 

“T have given up trying to make any one 
company,’ said Mrs. Gay, a little wearily. ‘‘I 
have shown people into the parlor and left them 
there a minute, and the first thing I knew they 
were sitting between me and the flour-barrel.’’ 

“‘T know,” said the visitor, undaunted. 
“Tis funny. Well, I never saw a girl that 
ever set out to change herself over as Letty 
did. She is another being, and all because one 
friend dared to tell her where her fault lay, 
instead of smiling at her and then talking about 
her behind her back. You know Letty had 
one great fault when she was a child—she 
couldn’t speak the truth. She always gave 
everything a sort of twist. The girls in the 
town were divided,—there were two sets,— 
those that were intimate with Letty, and those 
that had been. Sooner or later she would tell 
something to get them in a broil, and they 
would have to drop her. She was awful sweet, 
and kind as could be—she didn’t mean to do a 
mite of harm. She was full of fun, and the 
girls always wanted her round when things 
were at slack water.’’ Here Mrs. Brayton 
made a little movement with her hand. ‘That 
chimney—a little blurry—on the side. There, 
you have got it now. My chimneys always 
shine—I rub them so careful.’’ 

‘ “You were going to tell me about this posi- 
ion —’’ 

; “Oh, yes. Well, Letty was so used to twist- 
ing stories, just to make people laugh, that she 
finally could not tell much of anything straight. 
She was pretty extravagant, and she used to 
deceive her father about how much she was 
spending, and she got things at the store with- 
out his knowing it. I don’t think she knew 
when she was telling things wrong. She used 
to laugh about it, though, herself. But one 
day it come home to her. She was over to 
Judge Smith’s with his daughter Mary, and 
she was telling how she had got some kind of 
@ green sofa for her room and run in debt for 
it, and how funny it was that her father came 
right into her room and sat down on it and 
never noticed that it was new. And what do 
you think the judge did? He up and said, | 
‘It was because your father is so pressed and 
worried financially that he could not take in | 
anything else.’ ’” 
_ “My, that must have floored her!’ said the | 
‘istener, bearing away her lamps, and returning | 
with a polishing-cloth and some silver. It was 
not the work she most wished to do. 

“It did. That was the first thing she knew | 





about her father losing his money. The next |a little ahead of time, so to be sure. Well, I 


month she had to go out and look for a chance 
‘© support herself. Now this is the best part 
of the story. You are goin’ to bend that spoon! | 





THAT STOVE-LEG." 









I can see it’s solid the way it gives. I don’t 
use my slender ones so common—they are apt | 
to bend so. There, that’s better; don’t bear on | 
so hard.’’ 

Mrs. Gay wearily accepted correction. ‘‘But 
she has a good position, you say?’’ She was | 
endeavoring to hasten the story. 

“T am coming to that. When the crash | 
came, she went to the judge to ask him to help 
her, and she had a fine education, and most 
folks thought on account of Mary that he would 
take her right into his office, but it seems that 
he did better than that. He told her the truth, 
and helped her save herself. It seems when 
she asked him for work he sat right down and 
just like a kind father, he told her that if she 
was intending to go into the business world 
she wasn’t equipped with the most necessary 
things. He up and told her that he couldn’t 
have any one in his employ that would lie to 
him. That when he asked about things, —bills 
and papers, or men that had called,—it would 
upset his whole work if he couldn’t have the 
truth about it, and that he had noticed at 
his house that she never spoke it. It 
was bitter medicine. She didn’t have a 
mother, and no one had ever told her 
what a sin it really was to talk so careless. 
She rose right up and took the man’s 
hand, and said, ‘I am so stunned now 
that I haven’t a word to say, but some 
time I shall thank you in the best way. 
I shall show you that I can make myself 
over—and that I can do it and earn my 
living at the same time.’ ’’ 

‘She had it in her to see,’’ said the 
listener, now thoroughly interested. 

‘*Yes, she had brains, and brains act 
in all directions. She begun right there. 
He said, ‘I hope you are not going to like 
me any less for this.’ And she said, ‘I 
am going to speak the truth for the first 
time. I feel a sort of horror of you now, 
as though you had struck me in the face 
—but I shall come to see—in time, and 
thank you.’ The judge was awful sad 
over it for a good spell. I get all this 
from what his daughter told my niece. 
Did you know. your damper is open—and your 
fire is raging ?’’ 

Mrs. Gay absenily adjusted the stove. ‘This 
position ?’’ she said, hoping to get to the end 
and have time for her work. 

“You better fill your teakettle or it will be 
a puddle of tin! I watch mine same’s a doctor 
watches the pulse. The life of the kitchen 
depends on it.’’ 

** About Letty ?’’ persisted Mrs. Gay, stilling 
her impulse to answer sharply. 

“Well, she went away for a spell, and the 
next time the judge saw her was long after the 
house was sold and her father was dead, and 
she was living in lodgings. He went intoa 
furniture store down at the harbor, and who 
should wait on him and show him some fringes 
but Letty. They said he looked sort of stunned 
when he saw her. She was always such a 
hand for dressing, and she was all in black. 
He asked her how long she had been there, 
and she told him that the furniture man had 
waited all that while for her on that green 
sofa, and that in the place where she worked 
they had given her a month off for a vacation 
whilst the work was slack, and she had offered 
to work down there to work the bill up. And 
then she thanked him, and she told him that 
the horror of him was gone, and that she felt 
just gratitude—nothing less. The way of it 
was she had a saint of an aunt that had always 
sort of yearned over her since she was a baby, 
and she just went to her and told her that she 
wanted to be taught and trained into truthful- 
ness. They say the aunt did put in a summer 
with her, but they conquered in the end. It 
is just as I said, digging into your bad traits 
and working them out is about like harrowing 
up old land and getting out stumps and weeds. 
But you do get the crop after a while. Letty 
is a changed being, and a dearer girl you never | 
saw.’’ 

‘‘So that was the position—the fringes—the 
fur—’’ 

‘*Bless you, ne! The judge saw she was in 
earnest, and he gave her a place in his office, | 
and she has as good pay as some men with | 
families, and so her aunt has come to live with 
her, and that makes a cozy home. She has 
time for her music, and I guess if the truth was 
known she is happier than when she was frit- 
tering away her time. She and the judge’s 
daughter are good friends now, and they say 
Letty may not be so amusing, but she is some- 
thing more to lean on now. Did you know 
your clock was stopped ?’’ 

Mrs. Gay hurried from her chair and con- 
sulted another timepiece. ‘‘It is nearly noon !’’ 
she said, in some dismay. 

‘Well, I was wondering why you didn’t put 
the vegetables on. I always get mine started 





will go along. Come over when you can.’’ 
**Yes, when I can,’’ was the weary answer, 
in which there might have been two meanings. 
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© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 








sure. Furnished 

with Hand, Gasoline 
or Electric Pump. 
Ideal Fire Protection. Electric 
Lighting Plants at prices within the 
reach of all. Write for Cata.“D.” 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 








END us your 
old carpets 


OLD CARPETS | S¥i2 crreis| 


MADE INTO our expense — 


and we will 
make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 
hg PW. yee te Our pricets fair. 





No charge made 
or cleaning. 











Booklet Free. 

















The trade-mark 
on base balls, bats, 
gloves, mitts, pro- 
tectors, etc. that 
guarantees Quality 
— Service — perfect 
goods. 


For many years 
Reach Quality has 
been the recog- 
nized Standard by 
ball players every- 
where. 


The Reach Offi- 
cial Baseball Guide 
now ready. 10 
cents at dealers or 
by mail. 


Write for free aS 
Reach Base Ball Catalogue. 


THE A. J. REACH CO., 
1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENT. 
Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
| cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
} and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 















Dent & Co., 5! Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘Strawberry Plants That Grow. 


Largest stock of thrifty young plants in the New Eng 
land States. I have been seliing plants true to name 
for 40 yeazs. All the new and standard varieties. Dy 

scriptive catalogue sent free. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass 
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Lace Edge 
Curtains 





Two Curtains given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for one new 
subscription and 60 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. 
Price $1.75, post-paid. 








These Curtains are made 
of muslin, have lace insertion 
and edging, and are 2% yards 
long and 36 inches wide. 
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postage and packing included. 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 





These Curtains are tucked, 
have full hemstitched ruf- 
fles, are 36 inches wide and 
2% yards long. Just the 
thing for chamber and sit- 
ting-room. The illustration 
shows a corner of curtain. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Is Your Roof Guaranteed ? 


wears out within ten years, have 
you any way of renewing it 
without cost to yourself ? 


I‘ the roofing of your building 


This is a question of importance in 
selecting your roofing. 


Congo 2 or 3-ply is absolutely 
guaranteed for ten years. 


No worry with Congo. You are 
protected by our guarantee, which is 
backed up by a Bond of the National 
Surety Company of New York, a 
Two Million Dollar concern of the 
highest financial standing. 


The Bond. means that if we should 
go out of business, the National 
Surety Company would have to make 
good our guarantees. However, the 
National Surety Company does not 
make such agreements blindly. They 
well knew our responsibility and 
good standing beforehand. And we 
pay them a big premium. 








We do not make guarantees blind- 
ly, either. It is because we know 
Congo will last longer than ten years 
that we are willing to guarantee it 
for that time. 


Congo Roofing is made to with- 
stand all kinds of weather.— storms, 
heat and cold. It is water-proof, 
acid - proof, alkali- proof, rot - proof 
and wear-proof. 


With Congo on your roofs you can 
rest easy. 


It is elastic and pliable and can be 
easily laid by any one. You can lay 
it right on over your old roofs and 
be sure of fen years of perfect roof 
protection. 


Send for free sample and booklet 
to-day. You will find it worth while. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


582 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago. San Francisco. 


CONGO 


Congo covers all these buildings.—Commerciz 
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al Mining & Milling Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 
ol ——— 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


To get even better results 
than ever —‘wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 
Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


ita 
rs BORAX | 





Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle 


sent free on receipt of any one 


of Sawyer’s labels. 











SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
cl el Dac ne 





Baker’s Extracts are used by 
many of the cook book makers 
and cooking school experts, and on 
them their directions are based as to quantity of flavoring to be used. 


Baker’s Extracts are handled by the most discriminating grocers in 
the country —those whose customers are particular people whom the 
dealer must satisfy in everything and always, if he would hold their trade. 


Baker’s Extracts are made direct from the finest fruits by a process 
exclusively ourown. They impart a natural fruit flavor always the same. 


Baker’s Extracts were pure before pure food laws 
were thought of and will always be pure. 
Ask your grocer for them. 


Baker Extract Company, 3°32. MM 






















Spring House Cleaning 


Now is the time when the thrifty 
housewife wantseverything about her home 
bright, clean, and in every way ‘‘Spick and 
Span.’’ To do this effectually, with the least labor 
and best results, women who have had experience 


“* Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A teaspoonful of this wonderful ‘‘Liquid Cleanliness” 
added to a pail of water will annihilate dirt, grease 
and grime in a marvelous manner. 

Suchasolution of Cabol’s Sulpho-Napthol will brighten 
up and restore the color of rugs, carpets and linoleums. 

Best of all, while Su/pho-Napthol is helping you clean 
perfectly, it is killing the germs of disease that have 
accumulated in nooks and crannies during the winter 
months. Users of this safe and reliable preparation 
have not only clean but healthy homes obtained 
with the least labor and at but little expense. 

Sold only in yellow pack by dr ists and grocers. 
* 10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 


Beware of Imitations. 































































THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 

4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
WYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selli: its, 

as 88 Broad Street, Boston. —_ 
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SUN PASTE™: 
STOVE POLIS H 


Makes Your Stove an Ornament, and does it so easily 
that you will look and feel pleasant all over after you have tried 
it. No dust at all—we mean it—absolutely not a particle of dust 
from it, and the quickest, blackest shine ever produced by any 
stove polish. Just what you want, isn’t it? 

Insist on having only the best — costs no more. 
Morse Bros., Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Rollman Food Chopper 


No. 15. 


HIS Food Chopper ‘‘ opens like a 

book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, but 
you can see when it is clean. It quickly 
minces food, utilizes ‘‘ odds and ends,’’ 
and makes them into dainty, tempting 
dishes, and will cut three pounds of 
meat a minute. Four steel cutters, differ- 
ent sizes, furnished with every Chopper, 
including a cutter for making nut butter, 
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# Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 

; extra. Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by express, charges in 

>: either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 

+ 

4 

$ PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

4+ 
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Pure and Strong 
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Blackbird Kitchen Set 


HIS Set of cooking utensils 

will be desired by every house- 

wife who likes “a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place.” The Set comprises the fol- 
lowing eleven pieces: Ebonized 
Rack, Meat Cleaver, Salad Chop, 
Cake Turner, Vegetable Fork, Per- 
forated Spoon, Soup Ladle, Soup 
Skimmer, Paring Knife, Ice Pick, 
Can Opener. Complete with Rack, 
Screws, Hooks and Eyes, all ready 
to hang up for use. 
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Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 20c. extra. Price of Kitchen Set $1.25. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 4 lbs. 


: 
a PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


e888 898606 00085899506 5856 005668505658 6 656 5665666666 668 
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The Corona Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price of Roaster $2.25. Sent by express, charges in either 
case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 10 Ibs. 


a au Uvalde veld Wueuldiald Wife uelu eee 


HIS is the only one-piece 
Roaster with a hot-air jacket 
round the sides and bottom, 

and which will cook all roasts to 
perfection without danger of 
burning. It is made of one solid 
piece of steel, without seam, 
joint or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. It is 
enameled throughout, is strong, 
durable and sanitary, and roasts 
equally well fowl, fish, ham or 
meat. Tough meat or an old 
fowl are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay for 
itself in one year’s time. Equally 
successful in cooking marma- 
lade,or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled dinner. 


Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial. If not perfectly satisfactory it 
may be returned at our expense and the full purchase price will be refunded. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Fine For Digestion. 


Fine For Teeth. 





